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A Short Course For Skeptics 


| F YOU are frankly wary of the good a literary 
I agency can do you, as a non-selling or poor-selling 
writer, you’ve probably asked yourself: Can an 
agency actually sell for me or will it only read my 
manuscripts and pocket the fee just for an opinion? 


Let me put the record straight by quoting the facts 
for my own agency. Out of our 9 mest recent book sales, 
7 were for non-professional writers who had never sold 
a book before. 5 of these had never sold even a single 
word! These sales were not to obscure publishers or to 
cooperative houses but to Harper’s, Putnam’s, Ace 
Books, A. A. Wyn, Dodd-Mead, Stackpole, Zondervan, 
Houghton-Mifflin and A.S. Barnes. All were on regu- 
lar royalty basis without a cent of author subsidy. And 
our sales on shorter material from new writers has 
been equally effective. Here is why: 

(1) My agency is always open to unestablished writers, 
not only for readings or suggestive criticism, but for 
actual sales, whenever the manuscripts are submitted 
in salable shape or can be put into that shape through 
revision. 

(2) We never discriminate here between selling and unsold writers. We're delighted 
whenever we can make a writer’s first sale—and we’ve made dozens of them—for 
we then drop all fees and take the straight 10% commission. 





(3) I take a strong personal interest in everything I handle. My secretary and I 
work here at ‘‘headquarters’’ while our staff works outside, leaving us an uncs.al 
degree of freedom for this normally hectic business, and permitting me to give more 
personal attention to the appraisal and agenting of your work. 

(5) My agency never lures writers on with flattery in order to obtain fees, nor do 
we rhapsodize about the wonderful merits of obvious trash in order to obtain a revi- 
sion check. I have never held out the bait of easy fortune for writers and I never 
will, for I expect people who submit to be sincere, intelligent people who know that 
an agency’s function depends largely on the writer’s ability to say something enter- 
taining or informative. ‘ 

(6) We have no connection with writing schools, coaching arrangements or other 
services, nor do we sell our name lists. 

(7) I steer writers into the best channels for their particular talents, no matter 
what the current market may be. I avoid generalizing, whenever possible, and tell 
writers specifically what is needed in their work to make it sell. 

(8) I carefully supervise all of writers’ business, from initial evaluation to final sale 
and handling of subsidiary markets: reprint, motion picture, TV, translation, etc. 


(9) Above all, I do sincerely love writing itself. I am not merely commercially 
interested in this business. I have been a writer, editor and publisher as well as an 
agent, a background which gives me a broad basis for understanding the problems 
of writers. And I try always to match the quality of any work submitted with my 
own enthusiasm for it. 

So whatever your writing problems, send them to me in a letter about your- 
self, preferably with one or two manuscripts. I'll deal fairly with you and answer 
any particular questions you pose. 

My fees are $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words, $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter. 
$10.00 for teleplays. $15.00 for books of all lengths. Selling writers should inquire 
about our straight 10% representation. 


LAMBERT WILSON Literary Agency 


130 EAST 37th STREET « NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Hungry Male Magazine 
Dear Editor: 


We are buying now for the new men’s maga- 
zine, Rascal. The key slant will be material of a 
spicy, humorous nature, and timely satire. We 
want stories, articles, original pictorial spreads, 
cartoons, gags and miscellaneous filler. 

Fiction should generally run from 500 to 3000 
words. 

We are now in the market for 15,000-20,000 
word serials which will bring $500.00 if they can 
be used as is. Fiction slanted toward the male 
reader is our prime objective. 

Short humor pieces follow the same general 
requirements as fiction. We want earthy, pro- 
vocative humor—with real, deep-down laughs. 
Anything from adaptations of ribald classics to 
pointers for males in informal situations. Fiction 
and humor pieces will receive 2 to 5 cents a word 
upon acceptance. Photos and pictorial pieces 
should include several pictures with a mounting 
continuity or story line indicated. Captions 
used will increase payment. Emphasis will be 
upon girlie pics; semi-nudes acceptable. Upon 
acceptance, $5 to $25 per photo, more if text is 
used. Cartoons and panel series will center upon 
girlie situations, but Rascal will be on the lookout 
for any original, compelling, visually exciting 
categories. Payment upon acceptance $5 to $25 
per cartoon. Fillers and gags will bring $5. Re- 
ports on all submissions will be made in ten days. 


PauLt NEIMARK 

Editor, Rascal 

3755 West Armitage Avenue 
Chicago 47, Illinois 


One Life To Move Mountains 
Dear Editor: 


Your December cover—Wolfe’s eyes, his mouth 
—spilled over into your Christmas message of 
inquiry of honesty, of fearlessness. But I wonder. 
A writer’s stand? 

A stand, when ours is becoming a nation of 
succumbed peoples? A stand, when there is a 
scurrying distrust of words? When, in truth, there 
is little marrow in words with advertising’s pur- 
poseful distortions tearing away the meat and 
sucking the bones dry? 

There is no stand. 


There is little to stand on when the many 
millions are taught the hard-and-fast etiquette 
of compromise and acceptance; rarely challenge. 
When they are taught that decency’s trappings 





Never a rejection slip 
on Mss appearance 







with Eaton’s Corrasable Bond 


The literary look begins with a well- 
typed, professional looking manuscript — 
and Eaton's Corrasable Bond makes it so! 
You needn't be a touch typist. Your typing 
errors never show on Eaton's Corrasable 
because this paper erases without a trace 
with just a flick of an ordinary pencil 
eraser. 


The proof of the paper is in the erasing. 
Ask your stationer to show you “magical” 
Corrasable in action — or send 10¢ for an 
ample sample — enough for a 5,000 word 
masterpiece. 


CORRASABLE BOND 
Made only by Eaton 


ERASES 
WITHOUT A TRACE 
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I EATON PAPER CORPORATION I 
I Dept. AC-71—Pittsfield, Massachusetts ] 
{ Here’s my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet | 
J sample of Corrasable Bond. i 
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Tue Warrer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c per , 
$3.50 per year. Vol. 37, No. 3. Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio, USA. 











A Treasury Of Research 
Material For Every Writer 





Original Price 
in 2 Volumes 
The only authoritative guide to 00 
the origin of words exclusive to $50 
the American Language avail- 


able in one complete volume. A NOW ONLY 
source book of historical words 

and expressions to give signifi- $12°° 
cant detail to nga — 

tion and dialogue. Compile 

from original records. Can be COMPLETE 
used with confidence in com- IN 1 VOLUME 











plete accuracy. Source for such 
references as words and phrases ; 
first used in United States; American nicknames; 
slang expressions either well established or for his- 
torical significance. A fascinating book for ‘just 
browsing’. More than 50,000 entries, over 400 ac- 
curately drawn illustrations, 1068 pages. Examine 
in your own home at no risk. Fill in the coupon and 
mail with full cost of only $12.50. Dictionary of 
Americanisms comes to you postpaid. If not de- 
lighted after 5 days' examination, return for full 
refund. 

FIRE: 1. To eject or throw (a person) bodily from 

a place, to out by forcible means. Colloq. 

1871 Overland, Mo. March 285 (De Vere) The 

thought that I was fired by some stranger who 

wasn’t a-takin’ no hand ... is not a good thought 

to die on. 

(95° TH, 


)% UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
EFF 5750 Ellis Ave., Dept. DA-9902, Chicago 37, Ill. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 

5750 Ellis Ave., Dept. DA-9902 

Chicago 37, Ill. 

I under- 


Please send the Dictionary of Americanisms. 
stand I can examine for 5 days and receive a full refund 
if not delighted. 
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are clothes that open doors, a Sunday suit not to 
be worn too often. 

A stand? When man is but a small slot in an 
IBM card and a massive, completely insignificant 
forty billion military appropriation headline con- 
fronts him, shrieking at him from a Great Wall 
billboard while, from every side his pockets are 
picked. A stand? When all he can say is, ‘Well 
there’s nothing wrong—is there?” 

A writer’s stand? The pie is still in the sky. 
To look around with open eyes is dangerous. The 
challenge to climb mountains is inane; to move 
them, unhealthily heroic. 

To my novel. To the task. With one life. 


Don SoLorow 


117 E. 15th St. 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Defrosted 


Dear Editor: 

After reading Wolfe’s letters I felt like I had 
been paid a visit by him. He had knocked on 
my heart’s door and I had graciously bid him 
He told me there was no cure. It was 


come in. 
cancer. Yes, but he did tell me there was a 
relief. WRITE! WRITE! WRITE! 


I had friends and relatives that I felt that I 
could not neglect. I did not neglect them, but 
my chair at this typewriter became cold. My 
typewriter was stiff, clammy. So was my mind 
No one could tell me what to do, what I would 
make of myself, how long it would be till I could 
make the grade. I had to do that telling to my- 
self. How? write! write! wriTE! 


I am no longer fearful of any one. I am bold, 
and determined, and willing to suffer any conse- 
quences that befalls me. I intend to’ order’ the 
book of his letters to keep him near. 


Mo ure O. Parrott 


A Pox On Quality! 
Dear Editor: 

Your December issue proves an_ interesting 
point in the perennial argument regarding ‘‘qual- 
ity’ and “slick” writing. 

I haved read millions of words of the emo- 
tional blah that Thomas Wolfe has spread over 
thousands of pages, and the only effect he pro- 
duced on me was a strong urge to be sick. But 
when I started to read Katherine Greer’s snatches 
of slick writing for REDBOOK, which all quality 
writers would deplore, I was immediately caught 
up in the situation she was describing and when 
the impact of the character of her “mother-in- 
law” suddenly hit me, tears came to my eyes. 
And this happened in a technical article in which 
the fictional element was merely incidental! 


ALEX OrR 
Armstrong, Iowa 
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NOW... 
YOU CAN CHARGE IT! 


Yes—you can charge everything—even a trip around the world—so why shouldn’t you be 
able to CHARGE LITERARY HELP? 


Only a large, substantial, long-established agency—like ours—could be in a position to al- 
low charge service. Only an agency which does not depend upon reading fees can afford a 
charge service. Frankly, we are looking for more earnest writers we can develop into lucra- 
tive commission clients, and, therefore, criticism fees are a matter we shall be glad to defer. 
This is not a “free” reading opportunity. I shall service your material and I shall expect to 
be paid for that service... BUT ... YOU DON’T HAVE TO PAY IN ADVANCE. You 
will not be required to send a fee with the submission of your script. But be sure to send 
stamped, addressed, envelopes with all short scripts. 

A $4,500 POST novelette? A $15,000 POST serial? A $5,000 LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
series? A $150,000 movie sale? Sales to MGM? 20th CENTURY FOX? UNIVERSAL INTERNA- 
TIONAL? ROBERT MONTGOMERY PRESENTS? A stupendous PULITZER PRIZE Winning 
Broadway smash hit with presentations all over the world, and now to be seen as the sensational mo- 
tion picture starring Marlon Brando? A $3,500 slick magazine book condensation? Pocket Book ad- 
vances at $4,000? Perma Book at $3,750? Bantam at $3,500? 2 book sales to Scribner’s at one time? 
$2,000 advances from Gold Medal? $3,000 in royalties—every week? An $850 sale to REDBOOK? 5 
Book Club Choices? Personal appearances on radio and television? Sales to COLLIER’S, AMERICAN, 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, DOUBLEDAY, HARPER’S, SIMON & SCHUSTER, PUT- 
NAM LIPPINCOTT, DODD-MEAD, NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, MORROW, CROWELL. 
MESSNER, MACRAE-SMITH .. . and many others? 

Do you think these choices are beyond you? Well, they weren’t beyond ALF clients who rode to 
glory on them. And when you send me your material tell me about yourself. My selling authors did too. 


IF YOU HAVE A BOOK: I shall be glad to work with you as I have done with many book authors 
who have become successful under my guidance. On the basis of my sales and experience in the book 
field, my charge for an editorial evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, is $10. You will re- 
ceive detailed initial comment and where possible, submission to editors. Your evaluation fee will be 
refunded from my 10% commission. 


SELLING WRITERS: 1 will work with you on straight commission of 10% on American and 
Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign-sales, if you have sold $500 worth of fiction or articles to national 
magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. If you have sold $250 worth, I 
will work with you at % reading fee charged beginners. Submit sample manuscript, not over 10,000 
words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: I must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are $1 
per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. 
PLAYS: $50, and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON was sold through 
this agency. You will receive an honest professional appraisal on your work. If your script is not salable, 
but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is 
unsalable—actually not worth your future effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid 
those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in 
any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build 
you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in line with your talents. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 








You con fill that driving urge 
to attend the famous annual 


The Writers’ Conference 
Comes to You 


in AN INDISPENSABLE BOOK 
for every ambitious writer 
Compiled end Edited by DR. BENJAMIN P. BROWNE 


37 TOP-FLIGHT WRITING EXPERTS share 
skills and secrets. Freshly written, down-to-earth, 
brings you the practical best from 
. many of the Christian Writers’ and 
», Editors’ Conferences, Green Lake, Wisconsin. 
A great resource book that makes you want to 
write, makes clear what needs to be written, how 
to write it, where to sell it. 567 pages 
reference material, complete market charts and 
information to help you improve your 
literary skill and income—inter- 
woven with all the fellowship 
and inspiration of these 
conferences. Reading 
this book is like being there 
yourself! 


CLOTHBOUND $ 
Only... 500 





Order from your Bookseller or 


THE JUDSON PRESS 
WD 1-2 103 Chestnet Street, Phile. 3 











THIS IS A CUSTOM TAILORED COURSE 
NOT A FACTORY PRODUCTION JOB 


Here students are not forced into molds. Each one 
is considered as an individual writing personality, with 
individual abilities, aspirations and potentials. At the 
same time that he acquires writing techniques, each 
student is helped to make the most of his own special 
qualities, and to achieve his own goals. 


You are guided step by careful step 


ONE SALE EVEN TO A SECONDARY MARKET CAN 
PAY FOR YOUR COURSE AND START YOU 
ON YOUR WAY AS A WRITER 


Criticism Service 
Have you a problem story? Pauline Bloom can tell 
you what’s wrong and what to do to make it right. $1.00 
per thousand words. $5.00 minimum. Payment and 
stamped envelope shéuld accompany script. Special rate 
for books 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 
PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow St-D, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
(Licensed by New York State) 


I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell 
me about your step-by-step help. 





Name 


Address . 








His Own Byline 
Dear Editor: 

I had never thought seriously of a writing 
career until I picked up a recent copy of WD. 
As a “working press agent” in Hollywood I have 
often been called upon to turn out reams of copy 
on motion picture personalities which has ap- 
peared in several national publications under 
their byline, however. 

So after scanning your publication and seeing 
the numerous markets open for writers, I sat 
down at the typewriter and knocked out an ar- 
ticle on a nearby pet shop which I promptly 
shipped off to ALL PETS MAGAZINE. Received an 
answer in less than a week—they bought it and 
wanted illustrations. Another letter this morning 
informed me they had purchased all five photos 
which I sent them. 

Let me say thanks for a wonderful beginning— 
and also for your expert short story course which 
I am taking via the mails. 


Bitt DoEcE 

Public Relations 

8746 Sunset Boulevard 
Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


Poetry Contest 
Dear Editor: 

This is to announce the annual poetry contest 
sponsored by the Springfield Versewriters’ Guild. 
Deadline for submission of contest entries is 
March 31. 

Prizes to be awarded are the same as last 
year: $20.00 for the best poem submitted, open 
to any contestant; $5.00 for the best example of 
light verse, also open to any contestant; plus 
regional prizes totaling $15.00, and book prizes. 
Poems must be rhymed, not over 20 lines in 
length, typed, and submitted anonymously. 

Copy of the rules may be secured by sending 
a stamped self-addressed envelope to 


SPRINGFIELD VERSEWRITER’S GUILD 
C/o B. M. McCaleb, Contest Editor 
1900 North 20th St. 

Springfield, Illinois 


Success Has Its Penalties! 
Dear Editor: 

Family Life Magazine’s circulation has sky- 
rocked to such terrific heights so fast—that it 
has left the printing paper mills far behind! . . . 
Our plans for an early issue have gone a-glim- 
mering! We just could not get all the paper we 
needed fast enough! 

However, we are pleased to announce that our 
printer definitely promises delivery of the May 
issue, to all of our customers, to arrive April 25th. 

We gratelyfully acknowledge your valued co- 
operation and the cooperation of the many free- 








For the First Time . 


Exclusive In-Person Course 
In Your Own Home! 





Famous Authors 
Recommend 
New Workshop 
School Course 
P. G. WODEHOUSE 


World-famous novelist and creator 


of Jeeves: 

“{ cannot imagine a clearer and better 
y* to writing ¥ the magazines than this 

Yorkshop School Correspendence Course. 
There are very few authors, whether beginners 
or old pros, who could not pick u ~ | something 
rate from it. I know if I had had it by 
me when I first took typewriter in hand fifty- 
odd years ago, I should have been spared 
considerable nervous strain, as Bertie Wooster 
would say. It covers ve aspect of the 
writing game and—above all—points out the 
snares and pitfalls. It is definitely the goods.”’ 


ROBERT TURNER 


Author of six books and over 600 


stories for major magazines: 

“Clear, concise, up-to-the-minute instruc- 
tion that takes the new writer speedily down 
the shortest, straightest path to steady sales.” 


CRAIG RICE 


Author of many best-selling novels 


featuring John J. Malone: 

‘This correspondence course for writers is 
not only filled with highly valuable informa- 
tion and guidance Bey > eon writers—but 
contains a great cal 4 sound advice and 
suggestions te those who, like myself, have 
been writing for many years. It is simple, 
informative and to the point, and seems to 
me to leave no important question unanswered. 
I can heartily recommend it to anyone who 
intends to make a serious study of the writing 
profession.”’ 





Until now, the Workshop School for Writers offered 


its course only to those 


who could attend in person. 


From its location in the- heart of New York, the Work- 
shop School worked exclusively with a limited and se- 


lect group of promising writers. 


Its staff of instructors 


and guest lecturers included editors from The Satur- 
day Evening Post, Readers Digest, The Ladies’ Home 


Journal, Redbook and 
many others, book editors 
from Doubleday, Bantam 
Books, Simon and Schu- 
ster and other top pub- 
lishing houses, and many 
famous magazine writers 
and best selling novelists. 
For these limited in-per- 





SPECIAL! 


— now, and receive, ab- 
olutely free, a complete 
guide to manuscript prepara- 
tion: Your Guide To A Pro- 
fessional Script. No charge 
or obligation, of course—but 
our supplies are limited. Take 
advantage of this new special 
offer! 








son classes, the Workshop 
School’s rates were high. 
Now, for the first time, the Workshop School offers 


its up-to-the-minute instruction and training to writers 
throughout the world in a special, amazingly inexpensive 
new course exclusively designed for correspondence stu- 
dents. All the features of the select personal course are 
contained in this brand-new correspondence series, created 
by top-name writers who appear regularly in every major 
magazine in the country. 
































The course avoids theory and wasted time—giving 
you, instead, vital, easy-to-understand information about 
writing technique and what editors are buying right this 
minute. The informal, hard-hitting lessons each include 
a specific and detailed assignment, too, designed to start 
you selling and selling steadily. You’ll also be assigned 
to write complete stories, and your work will be analyzed, 
line by line, by the Workshop School staff. 


And, to make the offer even more attractive, this new 
and specially created correspondence series is priced 
amazingly low. 











Send for our free booklet, which gives de- 
tailed information about this amazing new 
offer by The Workshop School for Writers. 
There’s no charge or obligation, your in- 
quiries are confidential, and no salesman 


will call. 


ao: = CU COUPON MOY rrrorenoonenen 
THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS FE-57 
1 West 47 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your new 
booklet and Your Guide To A Professional pt. 


Mr. 


PLEASE PRINT 


Sounivies confidential, No selesman will call. 











THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 


1 West 47th Street — New York 36, N. Y. 


Licensed by the State of New York 





Facts Every 
Writer Should Know 


In writing and preparing any 
manuscript for publication 


ONLY 


$ 550 
COMPLETE 


A standard working tool of 
authors and editors for over 
50 years. Provides all the 
technical detail that dis- 
tinguishes the professional 
writer, including: 


Hints on how to win a publisher. How to estimate 
the size of a manuscript. Accepted rules and form 
in setting text material. What you should know 
about copyrights. A guide to type faces. Correct 
useage of marks of punctuation. How to index. 
Solving the problem of notes and footnotes. 


Eleventh Revised Edition. 534 pages. If your book- 
seller is out of stock, send $5.50 for your copy by 
mail postpaid. Full refund guaranteed if not de- 
lighted after 5 days examination. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5750 Ellis Avenue Dept. MS-9902 Chicago 37, Ill. 





KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Avenue 
South Pasadena, California 
Sycamore 98666 


Revision, editing, ghostwriting 
Book appraisal $5 
Criticism: Fiction or non-fiction 
$1 per 1,000 words 
Minimum fee, $3 











MILDRED I. REID 


For instruction by mail. For Chicago class. 
For plots and poetry. For N. H. Writers Colony. 
MY SEVEN BOOKS 


1—WRITERS: HERE'S HOW! (easte Technique). praia: @ Siklg eee 
5 /E m o weiac 


1.00 
- oe 
so 
3:30 


TERS N! (New approach to writing) 3.00 
E DEVIL SHA SDMAIDES S Novel. Stores 3.50 * A achaca 2.50 
(For proof that I can practice what I also teach by mai 


49 Salem Lane MILDRED |. REID cede. Illinois 


lance writers who have sent their material to us, 
and we ask the indulgence of all in this delay— 
which is really due to the fact that the demand 
is greater than the productive capacity. 

Paper as you know is made from wood pulp. 
Trees are a crop like grain. The crop has been 
more than ample, yet, due to the productive 
capacity of the paper mills which are running 
100 to 103% based on a_six day work week, they 
cannot manufacture paper in sufficient quantities. 
With the soaring demands of an expanding econ- 
omy, paper has become a seriously critical item 

Joun MULLEN, Editor-In-Chief 
Family Life 

180 W. Washington St. 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


¢ This letter was written in reply to complaints 
from writers on slow reports. Getting a new 
magazine on the stand is a gargantuan task, 
especially these days. We suggest that writers go 
along with Mr. Mullen.—Ed. 

Scholarships For Mexico Writing Course 
Dear Editor: 

Four annual summer scholarships are being 
offered to young writers for studies in Mexico 
by the Instituto Allende. The awards, valued at 
eight hundred dollars, include one full scholar- 
ship (room, board and tuit#®n), as well as ture: 
additional tuition scholarships. 

These creative writing scholarships offer both 
published and unpublished writers an opportunity 
of spending several months in San Miguel de 
Allende, one of Mexico’s most colorful colonial 
cities, as well as a chance to pursue a full curri- 
cula of studies and workshop programs in English 
at the Writing Center of the Instituto Allende, 
Latin America’s leading art center. . 

The scholarship requirements are as follows: 
Applicants must not be over 35 years of age. An 
application and an example of the writer’s work 
must be received in San Miguel de Allende not 
later than April 15, 1957. Announcement of the 
awards will be made on May 1. Scholarship 
winners may elect to pursue their studies at the 
Instituto during any three month period between 
June 1, 1957 and November 30, 1957. 

The Instituto Allende, affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Guanajuato, offers credits leading to a 
degree of Master of Arts in Creative Writing 
The Writing Center program, under the direction 
of the well-known American novelist and short- 
story writer, James Norman, includes workshop 
courses in the novel, short-story, drama, TV and 
article writing. 

For application forms, 
further information, write to Mr. 
inson, Instituto Allende, San Miguel 
Guanajuato, Mexico. 


school catalogue and 
Stirling Dick- 
Allende, 





FREE! FREE! FREE! Writin 
My famous booklet, 


the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 

WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, 

a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 


which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 











An Open Invitation To 


Compare NYS with all 
other Writing 


The experts tell us that it’s never a good 
idea to refer to your competition openly. 
We wouldn't know. We're editors. writers 
and teachers—not advertising men. But we 
do know. and we say to you with all of the 
conviction we command, that NYS compares 
favorably on every count with even the most 
expensive writing courses. 

We invite you to make the comparison. We urge 
you, in fact, to investigate what each course offers 
before taking any. 

You'll find, first, that the New York School of 
Writing’s course is based on the one hook authori- 
ties have acclaimed as the best ever published for 
writers. 

You'll learn that every NYS instructor is an active 
writer, editor—or both. (You study under their 
personal direction at home in your spare time.) 
You'll discover that NYS assignments are interest- 
ing, stimulating, intensely ‘practical. And that you 
need not confine the material you submit for com- 
ment to formal assignments. 





Among Your Distinguished 
NYS Instructors 


HENRY KANE, author of motion 
picture, New York Confidential, 
writer of Martin Kane TV series, 
author of many books and stories. 
STANLEY ELLIN, eight time win- 
ner of major Ellery Queen award. 
Author of two books, motion pic- 
tures and many stories. 

JAMES O’MARA, author of many 
books and $15,000 Saturday Eve- 
ning Post serial. And many others. 





Courses 


You'll Note That NYS is Priced Lower Than 
Any Other Comparable Course for Writers. 
Finally, you'll tind that NYS actually markets your 
salable manuscripts for you through a_nationally- 
known literary agent who Knows the entire range 
of literary markets intimately. 

Yes, however vou want io compare value—whether 
it he on the basis of price, material. experience, or 
personal help NYS meets every competitive 
challenge! 


YOU CAN EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! 


1. A $750 sale to the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post (when the author was 
only half through the course.) 


Over 700 sales to leading markets 
including Cosmopolitan. 


Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, 2 books—and a major 
book club choice—all for one NYS 
graduate. These are examples. We 
shall be glad to tell you about 
sales made for NYS graduates to 
the entire range of markets. 


MAIL 
COUPON 


New York School of Writing 
Dept. 215, 2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, New York 


*. 


Please send me, without obligation, your FREE descrip- 
tive booklet—‘‘Writing for a profitable Career.”’ 


Street 
City & State 
Name 


Licensed by the State of New York 
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Smith-Corona Inc 
701 East Washington Street 
Syracuse 1, New York 


Tell me more! Please send me complete 
information on Smith-Corona typewriters 
and where | can see them displayed! 


NAME 
ADDRESS 














Get your thoughts on paper almost the 
instant you think them — with a Smith- 
Corona... world’s finest and fastest port- 
able. Rugged enough to stand up through 
novel after novel; so reasonably priced 
that even garret-dwellers can afford one. 
Only $1.00 per week! 


SMITH-CORONA 





Ad Reader 
Dear Editor: 

Now free-lancing after four years as executive 
editor of MOTOR TREND, I appreciate your little 
magazine. Decent livelihood without it would be 
difficult. 

Having considered the need for an agent, the 
ads, too, are fascinating. Luckily, there is room 
for twenty more automotive specialists like my- 
self, all of whom could reach an editor with a 
three-cent stamp. 

DonaLp MacDonaLD 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


A Couple Of Fixes 
Dear Editor: 

I. E. Clark’s fine article on newspaper feature 
writing bears making a couple of fixes. Free- 
lancers doing newspaper features should not 
blithely address them to a paper’s state editor. 
In his case—writing pieces about his town for a 
Texas city daily—they’re the business of the 
state editor. 

Best practice is to address them to feature 
editor or managing editor to make sure they find 
their way. All papers handle their incoming ma- 
terial differently, whether it’s the matted comic 
strips or the foreign correspondent’s daily con- 
tribution. 

Too, caution should be taken by a freelancer 
—if he’s not one of a paper’s regular stringers— 


to indicate his offering is for sale and-not a piece 
of press-agentry or a donation. 
Puit RITZENBERG 
Reporter, The Cleveland Press 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Writers Speak On Crowell-Collier 


Dear Editor: 

Why did coLiier’s and wuc flop? Ask even 
the experts and they’ll tell you the same thing: 
They flopped because it’s a trend now, a fad, a 
current craze, for advertising agencies to take 
huge ads in the selected top mags, instead of 
spreading them over the field. They just squeezed 
COLLIER’s out—despite the fact that COLLIER’S, 
and AMERICAN, between them had 11,000,000 
readers. You see, the mags were being printed 
for the readers, not the advertisers—and that’s 
why they failed. 

WapswortH NEALEY 
139 Mason St. 


Greenwich, Conn. 


Dear Editor: 

There are many others, I feel sure, that are 
saddened as I am by the announcement of the 
discontinuance of COLLIER’s and WOMAN’s HOME 
COMPANION, so soon after the death of THE 
AMERICAN. 

The end of publication for this whole chain 
of magazines again brings up the question of 
what is happening in the periodical field today. 
It must. not be forgotten that another fine old 


To People 


who want to write 
but can't get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but fear 
that a beginner hasn’t a chance? Then listen to 
what a famous editor said on this subject: 
“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest _n 
men and women have passed from the scene. ho will 
take their place? Fame, riches and the happiness of achieve- 
ment await the new men and women of power.” 
werent QUICKLY SELLS 
TWO SHORT STORIES 

“I sold two short stories which paid 
for my N.I1.A. course and a type- 
writer. But nothing can pay for the 
help N.I.A. training has given me 
in uvercoming the inertia which sits 
down with me at my typewriter and 
keeps me from getting started. Those 
regular assignments, coming with 
the inevitability of home runs at a 
Yankee game, have produced re- 
sults.""—Samuel K. Ward, 364 W. 


~ 26th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


WRITING APTITUDE TEST — FREE! 


HE Newspaper Institute of America offers a 
FREE Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is 
to discover new recruits for the army of men and 
women who add to their incomes by fiction and 
article writing. The Writing Aptitude Test is a 
simple but expert analysis of your latent ability, 
your powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not all ap- 
plicants pass this test. Those who do are qualified 
to take the famous N.I.A. course based on the 
practical training given by big metropolitan dailies. 
This is the New York Copy Desk Method which 
teaches you to write by writing! You develop 
your individual style instead of trying to copy 
that of others. Although you work at home, on 
your own time, you are constantly guided by 
experienced writers. You “cover” actual assign- 
ments such as metropolitan reporters get. It is 
really fascinating work. Each week you see new 
progress. In a matter of months you can acquire 
the coveted “professional” touch. Then you are 
ready for market with greatly improved chances 
of making sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 
But the first step is to take the FREE Writing Aptitude 
Test. It requires but a few minutes and costs nothing. So 
mail the cgupon now. Make the first move towards the 
most enjoyable and profitable occupation—writing for pub- 
lication! Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) (Licensed by State of 
N. Y.) (Approved Member National Home Study Council.) 
| alae el lll allele: 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation, 
your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Writer’s Dicest, February. 


épeleaia Zone State 
(All correspondence confidential. 

No salesman will call.) 7-B-667 
ee tt eecece 


Copyright 1957, Newspaper Institute of America 
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WANTED 


MEN—WOMEN 


TRAIN TO WRITE FOR 
TELEVISION 
Our Home Study Course 
“Television Writing Simplified" 
by 
Eric Heath 


The country’s outstanding television authority. 
You must be trained to take advantage 
of this opportunity of a lifetime. 


Writing for television is a specialty 
in itself, and can not be "sand- 
wiched" in, or made part of, 

so-called "writing courses!" 
Study right in your own home and 
prepare for a great future! 

Keep your present job while prepar- 

ing for a television career 


DON'T DELAY— 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER! 


(No salesman will call on you) 





AMERICAN TELEVISION INSTITUTE 
Dept. 2-WD 
98 Stevenson St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Piease mail complete information to 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 








publication, BLUEBOOK, gave up the ghost earlier 
this year. 

I can be wrong, but I think much of the reason 
can be traced to one thing—publishers of these 
magazines have overlooked or chosen to forget 
one thing: readers buy magazines to be enter- 
tained. They have enough troubles to overcome 
in their daily work and find the front pages of 
their newspapers loaded with threats of war and 
other uncertainties to want to have these things 
served up in magazines they have bought to get 
their minds off their troubles. 

ALFRED L. INGLES 
Box 72, Route 3, 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


Revised Listing 
Dear Editor: 

We are a bit perturbed re your reference to 
our “peculiar system” of payment in connection 
with fiction. Our rates are and always have been 
the highest in Canada. 

We pay $150 for a first story from an unknown 
writer and $300 to $400 for original stories | 
established authors with an average rate of $35 
to $375 to top flight names. When we buy a re- 
print story occasionally to fill out our schedule, 
our set rate is $150 for second serial rights. For 
original stories, however, we pay comparable 
rates to any other Canadian publication. 

We recently went into new format when we 
reduced the number of short stories we are using 
to two a week, plus one installment of a serial 
We are, of course, still using our novel every 
week, and our requirements are the same for 
that. Due to the new format and having a very 
heavy inventory of stories, we have enough to 
last till Spring, when we will be in the market 
again for short stories. 

We are still badly in need, however, of novel 
length manuscripts of around 60,000 words— 
mystery, adventure, romance, that will appeal to 
both men and women. They should be lively. 
full of action and colour. Rates for these range 
from $600 to $1,000 or higher. 

Gwen Cow -ey, Fictor Editor 
The Star Weekly 

80 King Street West 
Toronto 1, Canada 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


If you wont results: 


SOLD 


Don't market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 


can help you. 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%,, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 








WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 

$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








before sending your manuscript. 
Comprehensive sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 


he fee is very low. If you want to sell we 














Can you define and correctly use 


these NEW WORDS? 


accessorize—acetal—acrophony—ACS—actamer—actidone— 
adduct—adtevac—adulticide—Acrobee—aeropause—AFMTC— 
AFTRC—AGD—AGF—agitprop—airdent—airedale—air jeep— 
alclad—Aldrin—Alligator—allometry—allophone— 
alogism—ambivert—amphidiploidy—anankastic—anarak— 
anechoic—aniseikonia—ANPP—apodization—appestat— 
archie—archiphoneme—assiduate—athodyd—autistic— 
autosexing—BABS—baculum—bafflegab—bagheera—balun— 
baramin—barbaralalia—basoid—bebop—bem—Big Eye— binac— 
binche—blastard—bomb-boogie—boval—bracero— bungee— 
cabalese—cabotage—caldic—calutron—camelback— 
caramelize—catena—catfacing—cattalo—CAVD test— 
cavitron—cellano—celtuce—centralite—ceramel— 

—and thousands more found in the 
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new words 


By Mary Reifer, with an introduction by Eric Partridge 


EGARDLESS of what kind of writing you do, you need this 
quick and easy way to greatly amplify your writing power 
by ADDING THOUSANDS OF NEW WORDS TO YOUR WORKING 


VOCABULARY! 


Every type of fresh verbal coinage will be found 
between the covers of this just-published “Dic- 
tionary of New Words.” Here, crisply and ac- 
curately defined, are words, terms and phrases 
ranging from the technical jargon of scientists to 
the racy lingo spawned by slang and popular 
writing. 


UPDATE YOUR WRITING STYLE 


Many of the new words are rich and colorful. 
Some are awkward and ugly. All have come into 
the language within the past few decades. And, 
whether one approves or not, all are on their way 
to common usage. 


COVERS ALL FIELDS 


The “Dictionary of New Words” gives the correct 
use of many new terms from many sources in- 
cluding science, technology, philosophy, psy- 
chology, international politics, war, the stage, 
radio, television and the arts. These contributions 
to the growth of our living language have come 
from such diverse places as cloistered university 
halls, government bureaus and the streets of the 


underworld—and all are defined with scholarly 
accuracy, and thoroughly cross-indexed. 


ESSENTIAL WORKING TOOL 


Everyone who writes for today’s audiences needs 
this valuable dictionary. Likewise it has a basic 
appeal to philologists and linguists—in fact it is 
indispensable to anyone interested in the effective 
use of everyday words. 

Order the “Dictionary of New Words” on 30- 
day money back guarantee. ONLY $6.00. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


to your bookseller or to 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 East 40th Street, Desk 629, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send DICTIONARY OF NEW WORDS for which 
I enclose $6.00 to expedite prepaid shipment. (If C.O.D. 
desired please check here ( and pay postman on delivery 
plus C.O.D. charges. Same 30-day money back 
guarantee.) 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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Just Paging 
Writer’s Market 


Edited and published at 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio, Thirty-five cents a copy; $3.50 the year; $5.25 for two 
years; $3.50 the year in Canada and Latin America; $4.50 foreign. Subscribers sending change of address should allow 
thirty days for change to take effect and send in the old address. Established 1919. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the 
Author's personal mailing list. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject-(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 
We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on a subsidy 


plan, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and 
adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. Write first if 


you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


DEPT. W.D. 


(Publishers since 1920) 
131 NORTH 20th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 








Al Capp — Creator of 
“Li'l Abner” 
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Milton Caniff — Creator of 
“Steve Canyon” 


Harry Hoenigsen — Draws 
“Penny” and ‘Our Bill” 


Rube Goldberg — Pulitzer 
Prize Winner 


Willard Mvllin — Champ of 
sports cartoonists 


Gurney Williams — Cartoon 
Editor of Look Magazine 


Viegil(Vip)Partch-"'Picasso”’ 
of ponel cartoonists 


Whitney Darrow, Jr.-Sophis- 
ticoted advertising cartoons 


Borney Tobey — Cortoon 
covers for top magazines 


Dick Covalli — Creotor of 
“Morty Meekle 


The Famous Artists Schools and America’s Greatest 
Cartoonists Proudly Announce the 








Now You Can Prepare at Home for a Fascinating 
Money-Making Career in Cartooning 


If you like to draw. .. if a well-pay- 
ing career in cartooning appeals to 
you (either part time or full time) 
. . you may now get the training 
you need directly from the Famous 
Artists Schools of Westport, Conn. 
This celebrated art school will teach 
you at home and in your spare time, 
everything you need to know to pre- 
pare for success as a cartoonist. 
The top men in the field have 
created the new Famous Artists 
Cartoon Course. They now can pass 
on to you everything they know 
about cartooning. In fact, studying 
their new course is almost like watch- 
ing them at work. You learn their 
every technique, every trade secret, 
every detail of their studio work. 
Their course uses “show-how” in- 
struction to give you complete, prac- 
tical, personal guidance no other art 
school could afford. It contains more 
than four thousand pictures—almost 
all of them drawn especially for this 
course. As a student, you have the 
added advantage of individual advice 
and criticism. Your instructors keep 
watch over your progress, show you 
—with actual overlay drawings and 


through long personal letters—how 
to correct and improve your work. 
Your progress should be rapid. In 
the very first lesson you begin to 
draw cartoons. 

Right now, the cartoon field is 
booming. Magazine editors, adver- 
tisers, art buyers, comic book pub- 
lishers and greeting card houses are 
seeking new talent for thousands 
of jobs and free-lance assignments 
waiting to be done. Whether you live 
in a city, small town, even out in the 
country—whether you want to work 
full time or part time, there are doz- 
ens of ways to make good money in 
cartooning. Graduates of this course 
will be first in line for the best 
assignments. So take advantage of 
this premier announcement to find 
out what this remarkable course has 
to offer. 

Our fascinating, illustrated 32- 
page brochure will tell you all about 
this practical new course. It contains 
valuable information on cartoon 
markets and opportunities today 
and advice on entering the cartoon 
field. It costs you nothing. Mail 
coupon today ! 
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You could be one of the 
famous cartoonists of tomorrow. 


FAMOUS ARTISTS 
CARTOON COURSE 


Studio 55 , Westport, Connecticut 


I want to be one of the first to find 
out all about the new Famous Artists 
Cartoon Course. Please send me, 
without charge or obligation, your 
descriptive 32-page brochure. 
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SMLA sells over 6,000 scripts yearly. Some typical sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE if your material is salable, we’ll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you 
why, = give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within 
two wecks. 


TERMS PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to 
earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional theusands and final fraction 
(for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 
words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half hour 
scripts, $15 for one hour scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on 
request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36.N.Y. 





Steve Allen 
Takes the 
Stand 


After five nights of TV, 
four books and lots of stories 


Interviewer: Lois Balk 


T’S A WELL KNOWN fact in show business that a comedian is not content unless he 
I can also be a dramatic actor; the dramatic actor on the other hand wants to write 
a play; the composer is not satisfied until he sings, and a singer, of course, must write 
songs. In the case of Steve Allen, he is and does all these things. The versatility of 
Steve is a legend by now. Nothing he does really surprises anyone. Just the quantity 
of it. He’s turned out innumerable songs, some of them becoming hit parade material. 
He has written music and lyrics for an NBC spectacular, got himself a new Sunday 
night TV show, written four books, a number of short stories and articles, and to keep 
himself on his toes with a regular writing job, he does a monthly column for cosMo- 
POLITAN. 

And what happens? Everyone just nods encouragingly and says, “Look darling, 
something else by Steve Allen.” The big question in people‘s minds always seems to be, 
“Where does he get the time?” . . . not, “Where does he get the talent?” But obvi- 
ously he has both. 

I first met Steve Allen three years ago, and spent two of those years working on his 
NBC “Tonight” show with him. 

Knowing Steve, it’s obvious that of all things he’s equipped to do, he himself finds 
the most pleasure in writing. This is proved by the fact that, while it’s the work that 
earns him the least livelihood, he spends the bigger part of his time at it. All you need 
do is examine the quantity of material he’s turned out in the past few years. He’s 
flooded the market. As a member of the Writer’s Guild let me say I’ve had him on the 
agenda more than once as a monopoly, but no one will take steps. 

Steve Allen the performer and Steve Allen the person, are two very different people. 
The glib, suave, master of social patter that appears on the TV screen is a far cry from 
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the quiet, introverted, impenetrable person off the screen. Social conversation is not 
one of Steve’s fortes, and he is the first to admit it. Once having broken through the 
sound barrier with Steve, however, you find it well worth while. He is bright, informed, 
and always amusing. However, the sound barrier is very much there. I have been to 
several parties with him and the pattern is usually the same. After the initial greetings 
and hellos he can be found for the rest of the evening bent over the piano, softly playing. 


But Now He Talks 


Q. Steve, how many books have you 
published during the past two years? 

A. Four. pop FABLES (Simon & Schuster), 
FOURTEEN FOR TONIGHT (Henry Holt), THE 
FUNNY MEN (Simon & Schuster, and wry 
ON THE Rocks (Henry Holt). 


Q. What else have you written during 
that time? 

A. Short-stories for ESQUIRE, COLLIERS, 
and BLUE-BooK. Several articles for news- 
papers and magazines. I also write a regu- 
lar monthly column for coSMOPOLITAN and 
am working on two novels. Am just com- 
pleting the American adaptation of the 
French comedy, “Jose,” and am turning out 
enough short stories to make a second book 
of them. Then, of course, there are sketches 
and jokes for my TV shows and a great 
many songs for the popular market. 


Q. Did you only start writing recently? 

A. No. I started out to become a writer. 
My college major was journalism. But for 
ten years all I wrote was radio commercials 
and jokes. 


Q. What form of writing do you find 
the easiest? 

A. The short-story. Providing I have the 
full idea for a story in my mind I can 
usually knock it out in one sitting. I just 
look at it as twelve or fifteen pages of 
typing. That doesn’t make the story good, 
you understand, just fast. 


Q. When you have an idea for a story 
do you ever consciously slant it for a par- 
ticular magazine or reader? 

A. No. As a matter of fact I seem to 
write a pretty non-commercial sort of short 
story. I don’t even know how to write a 
conventional slick-mag short. My stories 
are almost all based on some unusual and 
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offbeat idea rather than constructed ac- 
cording to some currently commercial 
pattern. 


Q. Is it important to you to write some- 
thing serious, you know the posterity stuff, 
or do you write primarily because an idea 
tickles your imagination and you have to 
get it out of your system? 

A. I never give a thought to posterity. A 
hundred years from now the world will 
remember only three or four of the hun- 
dreds of writers selling today. I am sure 
I won’t be one of them. 


Q. While I am on the subject, Steve, do 
you enjoy writing or is it ever painful? 

A. I enjoy writing; it is never painful 
to me. In fact I have never been able to 
understand statements regarding the pain, 
torment or what-have-you that some writers 
say they go through. The one possible excep- 
tion is when that old devil deadline is star- 
ing you in the face and you’d rather go to 
sleep or watch TV but have to keep bang- 
ing away at the typewriter. Otherwise I 
derive the same sort of pleasure from writ- 
ing that I do from playing the piano or 
trying to paint a picture. 

If I can’t think of how to start a story 
or an article, I just skip the start and leap 
right into the middle of the thing. Then 
later I go back and tack on a beginning. 
Don’t worry about how to start anything. 
Just write. This saves time. Time is valuable 
to me. 


Q. Coming back to the magazine stories 
did they sell on the first time out? 

A. Yes, although they weren’t submitted 
on the open market. ESQUIRE was doing a 
profile on me and when they discovered 
that I wrote short stories they asked to see 
some and selected “The Girls on the 10th 





Floor.” Precisely the same set-up resulted 
in BLUEBOOK publishing “The Public Hat- 
ing.” 

Q. One of the most outstanding quali- 
ties about your writing is its clarity and 
directness. Did you have to work on your 
style or did it come easily? 

A. I have never consciously worked on 
my style and until you pointed it out I 
didn’t even know that my writing was 
characterized by “clarity and directness.” 
If this is true I suppose it’s because I have 
a passion for clear and direct thinking on 
any and all subjects. I don’t say that I 
achieve it entirely, you understand, but I 
am constantly making the attempt. 


Q. Do you have any strong feelings 
about style? 

A. I believe a writer’s style should not 
place obstacles between his ideas and the 
minds of his readers. Also I doubt that a 
writer can consciously create a style in the 
sense that a singer might be able to. Either 


you've got a certain style or you haven't. 
The worst possible thing, of course, is to 
copy one of the prominent stylists: Hem- 
ingway, Faulkner, Wolfe, Joyce, et al. Lastly 
I would say that style is relatively unim- 
portant. What you say is much more im- 


portant than how you say it. Eugene 
O’Neill, judged sentence by sentence or 
page by page, could not be said to have an 
especially powerful style; his impact lies 
in the power of his ideas and the vigor 
with which they are expressed in toto. 


Q. If you’ll pardon an old-hat question 
. where do you get your ideas for short 
stories? 

A. All over. A few months ago two 
detectives I know took me riding in Green- 
wich Village. We stopped at a bar and 
they told me a funny story about the bar- 
tender. I switched it around a little and 
sold it to EsQuIRE as “The Girls on The 
Tenth Floor.” Usually it isn’t that easy. I 
got the idea for “The Scribbler” from an 
obscene drawing I found on the wallpaper 
outside a friend’s apartment. What most 
critics called my best short story, “The 


Public Hating,” was created purely out of 
my imagination as a means of saying some- 
thing I had long thought about the power 
of hatred. The best short story I ever 
wrote is one I’ve never been able to sell. 
I got the idea one night while talking baby- 
talk with my wife, Jayne. It’s a horror 
story about a couple that talks baby-talk 
over many years. The man finally regresses, 
mentally, to infancy as the woman’s ma- 
ternal instincts overpower him. 


Q. Since television pays so well why do 
you bother to write at all? 

A. I can’t help it. 
resist the temptation. 


I’m powerless to 


Q. Have you ever tried writing TV 
drama? 

A. Yes, Twice. One script I sold to 
DANGER and it turned out to add up to a 
pretty bad show. I don’t think TV drama 
can say much in the twenty-five minutes 
they give to a story on the half-hour shows. 
Almost all the good stuff is in the full 
hour form. My second TV script I never 
did sell, so finally I rewrote it as a short- 
story. That was “The Scribbler.” It was 
included in my collection of short stories, 
FOURTEEN FOR TONIGHT. 





WRITER TYPES: 7 
by Dick Kennedy 





Q. When do you find time to do all this 
work? 

A. Mostly in the middle of the night. I 
get home from the show (or did for the 
past few years) at one-thirty in the morn- 
ing. Jayne and I talk, have something to 
eat, and then she goes to bed. I usually 
write from two to four in the morning. 
No noise. No interruptions. 


Q. Do you ever sleep? 
A. Quite a bit. From four in the morn- 
ing to one in the afternoon. 


Q. Just about how much time do your 
TV programs take up per week? 

A. Too much; that’s why I just gave up 
one of them... the “Tonight” show. 


Q. Since you’re a comedian why is it 
that you write serious poetry rather than 
humorous verse? 

A. Beats me. I just don’t know how to 
write funny verse, although sometimes 
touches of humor creep into my regular 


poetry. I have to keep reminding people 
that wWRY ON THE ROCKS is not a funny 
book. Anyway, I’m not a comedian 24 
hours a day. I don’t wear funny clothes 
or eat funny breakfasts or make funny love. 
So why can’t I write serious fiction and 


poetry? 


Q. Is there anything you do to spur 
yourself . . . to make yourself write when 
you don’t feel like it? 


A. Yes and no. First of all I have to get 
a lot of sleep if I am expected to be able to 
grind any creative material out of my 
brain. Then sometimes I try taking a lot 
of Vitamin-B complex capsules a few days 
before I have a big writing assignment. I’m 
convinced it winds my brain up into high 
gear. I also have developed the habit of 
making notes when I get ideas, no matter 
where I am. One night I had dinner with 
Richard Rodgers and his family. Several 
times during the evening I jotted down 
ideas that had come into my mind, trying 
to do so unobtrusively. Mrs. Rodgers later 
told me she thought I had been making 
notes about what she was saying and was 
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sure I was doing it on the sly because I 
didn’t want her to notice. 

I eventually translate these scribblings 
into typed or neatly written notes which 
I keep in three-ring file-books. That way 
I have an “Idea-bank” to draw upon when 
a deadline rolls around. 


Q. What is your favorite reading-mat- 
ter? 

A. Philosophy. I find it as exciting as 
detective stories. It stirs up my brain and 
makes it seethe with millions of ideas. 
Some of these ideas crystallize into stories, 
poems, jokes, or philosophical musings of 
my own. Even the bad ideas can be used 
to fill up the chinks in cocktail-party 
conversation. 


Q. Then you don’t read much fiction? 

A. I don’t have time to read much fic- 
tion. I do read some, of course, but for 
the time being I limit most of my reading 
to non-fiction: the sciences, philosophy, 
poetry, etc. 


Q. Do you think it’s important for a 
fiction writer to read other people’s fiction 
and a poet to read other poets’ poetry? 

A. Yes. I think it’s important for any- 
body, writer, comedian, truck-driver, or 
dentist, to know what others in his field are 
doing. Be sure to read the best, however, 
since trash can influence you too if you 
read too much of it. There exists the 
danger, however, that if you read too much 
of one man you might fall under his 
stylistic influence, but as long as you are 
aware that the danger exists you are prob- 
ably automatically protected. 


Q. Do you find it helpful or a bad idea 
to discuss story ideas with friends or with 
Jayne? 

A. Usually it doesn’t matter although in 
a few instances I have discussed ideas with 
Jayne and gotten a helpful twist or two. 
Also I frequently have Jayne read my 
stories or poems aloud to me and I am 
sometimes able in that way to detect false 
notes that weren’t evident from an exami- 
nation of the printed page. 

(Continued-on page 72) 





I’m all my heroines 


Don’t be squeamish about yeur 


life, but use it with precautions 


by Marian Castle 


ON’T LET ANY CAGEY, wool-pulling 
D authors fool you. No matter what they 
say, they all use their own lives as source 
material. Every good novel is autobiograph- 
ical to a greater or lesser degree. The trick 


The first thing to 
do is to banish any 
false squeamishness 
about dealing with 
the material you 
know best—your own 
life. Only from per- 
sonal knowledge or 
close observation 
come those meaty lit- 
tle specifics of living. 
How people act, 
dress, talk, laugh, 


cal. You would needlesly limit yourelf if you 
stuck entirely to situations you knew first- 
hand. 

I have had people come up to me, gasp- 
ing over certain rather harsh and brassy 
portions of my novel THE GOLDEN FURY, 

laid in the Colorado 
mining camps of the 
‘eighties.’ “But, Mrs. 
Castle, how did you 
ever — those bawdy- 
house scenes — the 
gambling dens — you 
with your ‘nice’ back- 
ground!” 

That’s carrying it 
a little far. For any- 
one can, by reading 
and interviewing, re- 
create a place, a 
milieu, a situation. 
It’s character and 
motivation that one 





is for the writer to know what to draw out 
of his own past, and 
how to use the stuff 
after he has selected 
it 
cry. Only from an- —— 
alyzing people you 
are familiar with comes good character 
drawing. And who is it you know best in 
the whole world? Yourself, first: you in 
pain, fright, greed, love, hate, exaltation. 
Your family next. Your friends and ene- 
mies after that. So write about the folks 
you know; for that is what makes a story 
come to life and stretch its muscles. 

Let me say at once that this does not 


necessarily mean that all the events in your 
stories must be meticulously autobiographi- 


Roxana 


must really work on, 
to achieve reality. 
Besides, you could not possibly experience 
all the events that take place in your stories. 
You haven’t time; life is too short, and your 
writing takes up too much of it. Just the 
instant your life begins to “sound like a 
book,” watch out. You are far too involved 
and entangled with living to write of it. 
Writing is a lonely, cloistered, time-eating 
business. It is not done late at night just as 
you are stripping off your gloves and wearily 
kicking off your spike-heeled slippers (or 
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putting the car away and turning down the 
thermostat), following a day—or a night— 
of intense “living.” 

So when I say write autobiographically, I 
mean it in its subtler sense. Especially, am I 
not referring to those almost straight—and 
often embarrassingly candid — autobiogra- 
phies so many young writers have to get out 
of their systems. They seem to feel a driving 
compulsion to unload their emotional bur- 
dens before they tackle their real job of 
creative writing. These autobiographical 
first novels (usually, though not always, 
they are first ones) are likely to be either 
very good or very bad. It is almost unfor- 
tunate when one of them happens to be 
very good, so good that the author is likely 
never to equal it again; for then he faces 
the problem of competing for the rest of his 
life with his own peak performance. 

Somerset Maugham in his own story, “Of 
Human Bondage,” attained heights he never 
reached again. Sinclair Lewis poured an 
unforgettable angry resentment into “Main 
Street.” The rest of Louisa May Alcott’s 
books were pale in comparison with “Little 
Women.” Mari Sandoz’s succeeding books 
lacked the intensity of “Old Jules,” woven 
as it was from the thorny fabric of her 
memories of her father and her childhood. 


Better It Be A Dud 


In contrast to the author whose autobio- 
graphical novel is his zenith is the one 
whose book proves to be dismayingly dull. 
Naturally, it is easier to write a poor auto- 
biographical novel than a good one. We are 
all prone to lose our perspective on events 
and places connected with ourselves. We 
tend to glorify and blow them up because 
they happened to us. They assume glamour 
and significance, because they were ours— 
our hollyhocks, our old dog Tray, our cows 
coming up the lane, or our first day at 
school with our very own name on our own 
dear pencil box. It is far better that our 
first autobiographical novel, if we must write 
one, should be a dud than a best-seller and 
set a standard we can never attain again 
in purely creative writing. 

The later imaginative writing an author 
may do can make supremely good use of 
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the rich material from his own background. 
The important thing to do with that auto- 
biographical material before using it is to 
heft it for its weight in story value. Test 
it with the tongue for flavor; with the eye 
for color; with the ear for euphony; with 
the mind for cogency. It is not enough that 
it comes from our own past; it must be 
intrinsically appealing and interesting and 
pertinent. 

Even when this life-stuff material is vital 
and arresting, it still cannot, or should not, 
be used raw. It should be processed by the 
author, worked over by his mind, not lifted 
straight from life. 

How often have I written the criticism 
on the margins of beginners’ manuscripts, 


Mrs. Castle and the gambling dens 


“Sorry—unconvincing, implausible,” only 
to have the novice come shrilling back at 
me in triumph, “But it actually happened 
—I know it to be a fact.” 

As if that made it convincing! Real life 
is often fantastically implausible. It must be 
treated, assimilated, acted upon by the 
author’s mental digestive juices. Only then 
will it be “true” in a literary sense. 

This brings up the matter of using actual 
people in your stories. By all means, use 
them. Only be careful about giving them 
identifying tags. A black-eyed lawyer with 
a scar will instantly and angrily identify 
himself with a fiction character of yours 
who is a lawyer with black eyes and a scar. 
He may even sue you if your delineation 
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is unflattering enough. Yet those are only 
the most superficial likenesses. He will ab- 
solutely never (I promise you) recognize 
himself in the county clerk, scarless and 
with blue eyes, who possesses his same 
meanness of spirit, his belligerence, his Tory 
streak, and his petty dishonesties. 

People never see themselves if you remove 
the identifying exterior tags, even though 
you may have done a devastating sketch 
of their inner selves. You are completely 
free to copy life, if you will follow a few 
rules. 


A Wholesale Lifting 


Thomas Wolfe failed to observe even the 
most elementary precautions. He lifted his 
people whole—warts, snuffles, squints, and 
elastic-sided shoes. So, after the publication 
of LOOK HOMEWARD ANGEL, his editor, Max- 
well Perkins of Scribner’s, had to try to pla- 
cate most of outraged Ashville, North Caro- 
lina. He explained that Wolfe was merely 
exercising an author’s prerogative, which 
was using everything in his past life as grist 
for his literary mill. 

Later, he must have felt far less defensive 
about the needs of authors when he read a 
manuscript by Wolfe that cruelly depicted 
an editor—Perkins, no less—in a most un- 
flattering light. 

Wolfe went his way with brilliant, agon- 
ized verbosity and ferocity, thrashing about 
him with no concern for tender shins or 
thin skins. He made no attempt to disguise 
his characters. The literary world promptly 
recognized the Esther of his THE WEB ON 
THE ROCK as Aline Bernstein, a theatrical 
designer and his Great and Good Friend in 
real life. Then, with that wonderful irony 
which sometimes occurs, when Aline Bern- 
stein in “Three Blue Suits” minutely de- 
scribed their love affair, it was Wolfe who 
screamed aloud in pain. He groaned to her 
in his letters that from now on their affair 
would be “pawed over and whispered about 
by . . . people who want to poke around, 
pick out identities and gloat . .. .” 

It all depends on whose ox is being gored 
and whose privacy is being invaded. 

You should not have to publish a dis- 
claimer in the front of your book assuring 


the public that any resemblance your char- 
acters may bear to persons living or dead is 
purely coincidental. If you need to do that, 
you have not written a novel, You have 
written an expose, or a revenge, or a biog- 
raphy. But you have not done a piece of 
creative writing. In other words, you have 
failed to process your material. 

Yet in spite of all your care in using 
autobiographical material, you are still 
probably going to offend certain sensibili- 
ties. All creative writing is undressing in 
public. If you want complete and utter 
privacy for yourself and those you know, 
don’t write. If you must write, be resigned 
to the fact that your mind, your life, and 
even your thoughts will be “pawed over and 
whispered about by people.” 





Dear Subscribers 
Don’t be alarmed if you have mailed 
payment to renew your subscription and 
you receive a notice of expiration. The 
chances are that they crossed in the mail. 











School yourself to ignore these mental 
kibitzers. If you don’t, if you try to offend 
nobody, you will end by writing delicate 
nothings like a little gem I stumbled upon, 
written in the middle of the last century by 
a gentlewoman named Miss Fanny Fern. 
It was entitled “Fern Leaves from Fan- 
ny’s Portfolio.” You may be sure it offended 
nobody. But to write about real life, you 
must write it as you know it—good, bad, 
seamy, embroidered, pure, or rotten. You 
cannot write realistically and pick only 
the pretty and dainty. 


A Matter of Sex 


Since you are trying to write perceptively 
and honestly, you will probably find it best 
to have the main character of your story 
a member of your own sex. A few writers 
have succeeded in portraying from within 
the mental and spiritual and emotional pro- 
cessess of the opposite sex, but they are the 
exception. It is vastly easier to share the 
reactions, motives, weaknesses, and strengths 
of someone of your own sex; you can only 
guess at those of the opposite gender. 
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How much, then, of what an author 
writes is actual autobiography? 

All I can vouch for is my own experience. 
My novel, DEBORAH, was a three-generation 
novel laid in the Middle West and starting 
in the late ‘nineties when my mother was 
young. Oh, the actual events that happened 
to Deborah did not happen to my mother 
except in a few cases. But the motivation 
was my mother’s—and maybe your mother’s 
too. It was the deep lonping to lift herself 
and her family by their educational boot- 
straps—a very American longing. In the 
middle part of the book Weboral’s daugh- 
ter’s actual experiences in the 1920's at the 
University of Chicago ,myv school) were 
not my exact experiences, thank heavens. 
But the mood of the 1920’s was the mood 
as I remembered it, that heady time of new 
freedom for women, called license by some, 
that was as unbuckled as were our flapping 
galoshes. Then the last part of che novel, 
which dealt with the third generation in the 
1940’s, was the younger generation as I 
knew them. With their odd casualness to- 
ward the very freedoms we had fought for, 
their seriousness about a lot of things we felt 
impelled to take lightly, their forthrightness 
and their simplicity . . . Yes, a great deal 
of DEBORAH was autobiographical, even 
though not many of the actual events were. 

My next novel after that, THE GOLDEN 
Fury, arched a few well-plucked eyebrows. 
Part of it was laid in the red-light district 
of the Colorado mining camps of the 1880's; 
part in red-plus district of fashionable Den- 
ver in the 1890’s. I had never been present 
in either. But the heroine was a preacher’s 
daughter (I am one), and a woman fight- 
ing for the safety of her own (as don’t we 
all?). Few of the events in that book hap- 
pened to me, yet I share most of Carolina’s 
yearnings, hatreds, and aspirations. 

In my latest novel, “Roxana,” now out 
in Pocket Books, following the hard-cover 
edition, I told the story of a barnstorming 
little stock-company actress touring the 
Rockies in the 1880’s. Later she worked in 
a medicine show, and still later she tried 
unsuccessfully to settle down into the prissy 
life of a small town. 

As in my other books, most of the more 
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lurid events of the story are foreign to my 
own life, although lechery in one age is 
much like lechery in another, and courage 
is never dated. All through the book weave 
shreds and threads out of my own life. For 
instance, long ago during my college sum- 
mers I barnstormed all over the western 
United States and Canada for the old-time 
circuit chautauquas. So I, too, have known 
the feel of the road, of one-night stands, of 
wretched hotels, of audiences good and bad, 
and of sickness for home mixed with the 
lust for wandering. 

I could share with Roxana her terrible 
youthful egotism, her occasional unselfish- 
ness, and her spells of remorse. I could share 
her boredom in the little town and her 
longing for far places. I could live inside 
her. 

The liveliest portions of my novels can be 
called autobiographical. .The most telling 
characterizations are based on actual people 
I have known, with the external identifica- 
tion marks removed so that not even the 
prototypes could recognize themselves. I 
have looked to my own knowledge of life, 
to any wisdom of living I may have ac- 
quired, for material to build my stories 
from. And so I say boldly, don’t shy away 
from your own life stuff for story material. 
Explore it, amplify it, follow it up. Noth- 
ing else will ever have the same reality for 
you and hence for your readers. Write of 
the thing you know best—you. Write of 
you, in cowardice, in pain, in triumph, in 
selflessness—in all your despicability and 
your grandeur. The you that you are 
ashamed of. The you that you are a little 
bit proud of. 

And you'll write an excellent book. 





‘Marian Castle grew up right along with the 


Twentieth Century, taught country school at six- 
teen, barnstormed all over the U. S. and Canada 
for the old-time chautauquas, graduated from the 
University of Chicago, married, and she and her 
husband have made their home in Denver ever 
since. She has written everything from westerns 
under a man’s name, to confessions under no 
name, to articles in HARPER’s under her own 
name. Her three novels have been DEBORAH, THE 
GOLDEN Fury, the selection of several book clubs, 
which sold over a million copies in hard covers 
and 400,000 in paperbacks; rRoxANA last year, 
which has just come out in Pocket Books. 





The Writer 
And Income Tax 


Lunches, dinners, flowers, and 
even the interest on the money 
you borrow, can be deducted 


Larston D. Farrar 


HE BIGGEST HEADACHE, for a typical, 
hard-working, more-or-less energetic 
ambitious writer, is that of keeping records. 
As far as a writer is concerned, the only 
time he is earning money is when he is 
producing, or engaging in activities that 
will help him to produce. 

If the writer is earning enough money— 
don’t ask me how much enough is, for I 
do not have the answer—he can afford to 
hire a bookkeeper. I can’t. I would say 
that if I were grossing $35,000 a year, I 
would hire a bookkeeper, but at my $18,000 
gross, I don’t have enough left for such 
comparative luxuries. 

So, the writer himself, with the help of 
his ever-lovin’ wife (or vice-versa if you 
are a she) must do the bookkeeping. But 
if you live long enough, you find out it is 
easier to keep adequate records than to 
suffer through long interviews with tax 
authorities, 

The object of a writer who wants to 
make maximum use of his time and energy 
is to find the surest, simplest, safest, easiest, 
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most convenient way of doing this job. 
Keeping records is a must, and so is paying 
taxes, if you make a profit. Ill tell you 
how I do these things. I do not pretend to 
be an authority in the tax field, but I have 
checked with the highest tax authorities in 
the Internal Revenue Service on various 
phases of record-keeping and allowable de- 
ductions, and I believe that whatever I tell 
you along this line is correct. But, as every- 
one in this field knows, the U. S. Tax 
Court constantly is making new rulings that 
affect the twilight zones of taxation—i.e., 
determine what is deductible as a business 
expense, what must be depreciated over a 
period of years, for tax purposes, and other 
phases of the tax law that are open to 
reasonable dispute among men. 


A Set Of Books 


Here is the way I handle my income tax 
record, for whatever it may be worth to 
you: 

On the first day of each year, I buy two 
thick notebooks — the cheapest possible 
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kind. On one of these, I put the words: 
“Expenditures for 1957,” if that is the 
year. On the other, I put the words: “Re- 
ceipts for 1957.” 


Then, on the first page of the two books, 
I put down the word: “January.” Then 
on the first line, below the top, I put down 
the numeral “1” to designate the first day 
of the year, or the 2nd, since the first is 
a holiday. Opposite that numeral, I put 
down my first expenditure: ‘Notebooks 
ea 50,”’ or whatever I 
paid for the notebooks that day. 


Then, day by day, I put down my ex- 
penses, as I incur them, in that book, A 
typical day’s expenditures may look like this: 


Local phone calls (at payphones) $1.10 
Call to Saga Magazine (long distance) $1.20 
Taxicabs (list where I went) $3.80 
Stamps (out of pocket costs at mail-o- 

meter, or drugstore, or wherever) $1.12 


Of course, these are not my only ex- 
penditures in the course of a week. Among 
other things, I may have to buy pencils, 
typing paper, typewriter ribbons, take an 
editor to lunch, buy a pamphlet from Uncle 
Sam, buy a magazine to study, or pay dues 
in a newsman’s club. 


After I have listed my expenditures each 
day, I put another numeral down for the 
next day, and, the next even, I again put 
down my expenses—the out-of-pocket ex- 
penses I have incurred. 


I Get Receipts Where Feasible 


This is what the taxing authorities call a 
“day book of expenses.’’ They accept it as 
authoritative, as long as there is no reason 
to think that you are not keeping it in good 
faith. I hear that there are people who 
“pad” their expenses. Based on my experi- 
ence, including my own personal experience 
and what I have had other writers tell me, 
it is my belief that most writers gyp them- 
selves, rather than gypping Uncle Sam. 
You can’t write well with a bad conscience. 

In my other book—the Receipt Book—I 
also put down the numerals “1,” “2,” “3,” 
etc., to denote the days of the month. 
Then, every evening, I list the source of 
my income and the exact amount received 
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from each source. I put down whether the 
money was for expenses, or as payment for 
an article. 

There is a good reason for putting down 
your entire gross income, from every source. 
The taxing authorities may check up on 
your bank account, or get a record of your 
expenditures. What if you put $12,000 in 
your checking account, and yet your books 
show a gross income of only $10,000? What 
about the other $2,000? You might say, in 
explanation, that it was received from maga- 
zines for expenses, and that you handed in 
an account of that money to the maga- 
zine. Even so, the money still was report- 
able income, on a gross basis, to the taxing 
authorities. 


All The Ins and Outs 


Whether or not you are an honest per- 
son, or a dishonest person, the truth is 
that, if you are in the writing business and 
want to protect yourself from paying too 
much taxes, and to be able to prove that 
you pay enough, you must keep records of 
all your income, and all your expenses. 

Since this is a must, the best way to do it 
is on a day-to-day basis, for memory is most 
fleeting. It is too easy to forget out-of- 
pocket expenses which waylay you at every 
turn, if you are an active writer. 

From the time you get to your office, if 
you maintain an office, until you knock off 
for the night, every expense that you incur 
in connection with your work, is a legiti- 
mate business expense. Let’s say you write 
some letters. The paper is deductible. So 
is the typewriter ribbon. The typewriter, 
if it is yours, may be depreciated on a 
yearly basis, for tax purposes. That is, if 
you paid $100 for the typewriter, in the 
first year you can list $15 as a yearly ex- 
pense (depreciation) of owning it. The 
next year, you can claim only 15 per cent 
of $85, as depreciation, and so on. 

If you are in your office, the telephone 
rings, and a fellow says to come see him 
for the interview you requested, the taxi 
trip is a legitimate business expense. If you 
have to take him to lunch, that, too, is a 
legitimate business expense. 

















If an interviewee, or an editor, or any- 
one else, to whom you must talk, for in- 
formation leading to an article, calls you 
long distance, collect, that is a deductible 
business expense. If you have to go out of 
town, either to sell your material, to correct 
it, or to deliver it, that is a legitimate busi- 


ness expense. The best thing to do is to 
carry a little book with you and mark down 
the expenses you incur all along the way 
on such business trips. 

If you decide to circularize editors, with 
a message that will tell them of your exist- 
ence, and the possibilities of your doing 
work for them, the printing of the enve- 
lopes, the postage, and any stenographic 
help you enlisted all is deductible as a busi- 
ness (advertising) expense. If you decide 
to place advertisements in Writer’s Digest, 
telling of your specialty, that is a fully 
deductible business expense. 


Every expense you incur, in the course 
of getting ready to write an article, writing 
it, getting it to the editor, getting it cor- 
rected, and even the interest you pay on the 
money you borrow on the receipts, if any, 
is a deductible business expense. If you 
do not keep up with them, it is your loss. 

It is easy to see, if you keep your books 
fully and correctly each day, that at the 
end of any month, you can, in less than half 
an hour, figure out exactly how much you 
took in, how much you had to pay out in 
expense, and, as a result, how much money 
you made, net, that month. 

Many writers—I am one, for example— 
have good wives who help keep these re- 
cords. Each night, at about 9 p.m., my 
wife gets the books out. She writes down 
expenses, as I relate them to her. She also 
puts down the checks we took in that day. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Writer’s Digest $3,500 


Now Open To All Writers 
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Send in your very best short-short or write one now for the 23rd annual 


1st Prize $500 


Writer's Digest Short-short Story Contest. The contest is now open, begin- 
ning February Ist, and closes April 25th, 1957. 


Stories may be any length up to 1,500 words, but not longer. There are no 
taboos as to subject matter, and the contest is open to all writers. Three 
judges will read each story entered in the contest, and their decision is final. 


Prizes 


Ist Prize $500 Cash 
2nd Prize 


For the writer who needs authentic background 
for his stories, we offer your choice of: A week in 
exciting Cuba all expenses paid. We'll pick a 
time when Papa Hemingway is at home, and if 
you interview him for WriTER’s DicEstT, we will 
sen you on another jaunt next year. Or, 
Throw the bull with authority, and maybe Holly- 
wood will cast Elvis Presley as the Magnificent 
Matador when you write that bullfighting story. 
You’ve never seen a bullfight? We'll stake you to 
a week in Mexico and a grandstand seat for a 
bullfight. 


3rd Prize 


For interviewing, or recording that important 
conversation, a portable recorder, just produced 
by Dictaphone Corporation. The Dictet, which 
is half the size of this page, will record a whisper 
twelve feet away and play it back immediately. 
Handsome leather carrying case included. 


4th Prize $150 Cash 
5th Prize $100 Cash 
6th to 15th 


A new 1957 Smith-Corona portable typewriter, 
“‘world’s fastest and finest portable.” 


16th to 25th 


A legal size metal two-tier filing cabinet to help 
you keep track of your ideas, delivered to your 
door. One drawer will be filled with manuscript 
paper and writer’s books and the other with a 
small friendly genie. 


26th to 34th 
2c a word for every word in your story. 
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35th Prize 


Writers need the stimulation that comes from 
contact with alert people. We will pay the regis- 
tration fee, up to $25, for any course that you 
wish to take in a nearby university or adult 
education center. 


36th to 49th 


You want your story to look its best when it 
reaches the editor’s desk. We will pay for profes- 
sional typing of your short stories for one year, 
or one novel. 


50th Prize 


Most writers enjoy reading new and different 
books occasionally. We will have a London 
(England) bookstore send you a different book 
each month for a year. A surprise treat. 


51st to 74th 


A deluxe writer’s kit with enough paper, stamps. 
carbons, second sheets, clips and envelopes to last 
a busy writer a year; a lazy writer a lifetime. 


75th to 99th 


The completely new 1957 Writer’s Market which 
lists 3,000 markets where you can sell your story 
The most authoritative, complete listing avail- 
able. Plus a stamp (you'll have to lick it) for 
every page in the book. 


100th to 199th 


A certificate of Merit will record the place your 
story won in the contest and you will also re- 
ceive a useful Pocket Printer bearing your name 
and address. 


200th Prize 


An angel to inspire you when you’re slow and 
soothe you when you’re tired. 











Short Story Contest 


Final Judges 


Steve Allen Harry Steeger 
TV’s top personality who is also Publisher of POPULAR 
the author of four published books PUBLICATIONS 
and numerous stories 


I Tlalommn Olelaaelalas Richard K. Abbott 


Editor of TRUE STORY, one of the Editor of WRITER'S DIGEST. 
top confession magazines. 








Whether you are a prize winner or not, you are under no obligation to us, 
and may dispose of your story as you wish. 





Here are a few points that may help you write your story: (1) All varieties 
of stories, humorous, children’s stories, action, love, fantasy, mystery, etc., 
are acceptable; (2) Get into your story with your opening paragraph; 
(3) Your plots should be simple and not rely on coincidence; (4) Whether 
gay or sad, funny or serious, show your characters to be humans capable of 














emotions. 


Here are the rules 


1. All short-short stories must be’ original, un- contest. No more than two stories can be entered 
published, and no more than 1,500 words in by any one writer. 


re ee gpa tangy Konner Enclose stamped 3. All stories remain the exclusive property of 

: the individual writer. The names of the winners 
2. Entrants must enclose with their story a sub- will be published in a summer issue of wRITER’S 
scription (new, renewal, or extension) to wRIT- DIGEST. All scripts will be returned as soon as 


ER’S DIGEST. A four-month, one dollar subscrip- possible and not later than August 30, 1957. 
tion entitles the subscriber to enter one story in +. Contest closes midnight, April 25th, 1957. 
this contest. A one-year $3.50 subscription en- Three judges will read each script in selecting 
titles the subscriber to enter two stories in this winners. The judges’ decision will be final. 


$3,500 Contest Entry Blank 


To Contest Editor: 
I am entering the Wrirer’s Dicest Short-Short Story Contest. 





[] Enclosed is my one year $3.50 subscription with two stories. 
[] Enclosed is my four month $1.00 subscription with one story. 





Address _ 


City ___Zone __ State 





Please check one of_these squares: My subscription is new (J; my subscription has expired, 
so please renew it (1; I am currently a subscriber so extend my subscription [J 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Juvenile Writing 
Part I 
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Introduction 





TO TRY TO DIvIDE children’s books according 
to age groups is at best arbitrary. Editors 
know that the same book may even be en- 
joyed by a child six years old, 9 years old 
or even 12-years old, depending on the 
child’s reading experience and vocabulary 
level. But for practical purposes, juvenile 
editors do divide their lists into age groups, 
keeping in mind school grades as “the 
norm.” Broadly speaking, there are three 
bases for juvenile books. (1) The Picture 
Book—for the child who cannot yet read 
or the first grade level reader. Here pic- 
tures are as important or even more im- : 
portant than words, and length can be as 
short as 500-1,000 words. (2) The young 
Ur reader book. Pictures are less important, . 
vocabulary, while simple, is interesting and 
colorful, and plot can be more full-blown. 
Lengths range from 15,000-25,000. These | 
books can be read by a precocious young- | 
ster of six or may even be interesting to a 
slow reader aged 12. (Miriam Mason who 
writes mostly for this age group has had 
fan letters from children whose ages ranged 
that far apart. (3) The junior high novel. 
Again an arbitrary age level, from 9 to 14. 
(Note in market list that all editors divide 
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By Miriam Mason 


Big Ideas In Little Words 


This author writes for the child who has 


discovered the delight of reading for him- 


self, the young reader who is ready for 


a full-blown story. Here she tells how. 


the ages differently.) The plot can be still 
more complex—action and suspense play a 
greater role, and of course, the vocabulary 
is practically adult. Lengths run up to 
50,000 words. After that comes the teen-age 
novel which differs little from the adult 
novel except in subjects and taboos. 

When we were in New York last, we 
talked to several juvenile editors. From all 
conversations and reports, it looks as though 
there can never be enough good juvenile 
books, and that much too much of the ma- 
terial editors receive is just not up to par. 
To help bring our juvenile writers together 
with the editors, we have asked three writ- 
ers in their respective fields, to give you 
their answers to writing for the particular 
age groups. 

Miriam Mason, who writes mostly for the 
beginning reader, leads the series with a 
piece on writing for this group. The next 
issue will have a piece on the junior high 
book by Adrien Stoutenburg, and April will 
feature picture book writing, by author- 
illustrator, Marie Hall Ets. The juvenile 
Magazine story presents its own challenge 
and will be discussed in a later issue, Also 
the teen-age novel. Ed. 


HE DAILY MAIL of a children’s book 

writer is the high spot of the day; it is 
the warm glow of the fireplace in frosty 
weather, the appetising meal placed before 
your hungry eyes. Checks and contracts are 
very satisfying but there is another type of 
mail which brings special delight to this 
writer. Those are the letters addressed in 
big, straggling handwriting, sometimes 
printing, sometimes careful script. 

They are the letters from the children, the 
“small fry” whom I consider my special 
dish in writing. They range ail the way 
from the block printed epistles of the second 
graders up through Junior High students. 
They may come from one child, or from an 
entire class. 

From New Jersey a 9-year old boy writes: 

Dear Miriam E. Mason—For Book week 
we are writing to our favorite authors. I 
picked you ....TI liked your book Dan 
Beard. I liked the part of the book when 
Dan and Harvey went hunting for Indian 
charms and the part where he started the 
Lone Wolves, and when Rolla took the bow 
and arrows and was going to get the big 
turtle ....I liked your book because it gave 
me the feeling of the great outdoors and I 
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like Indian crafts, too .... I like books 
about Indians and pioneers. 

There is a unique joy from these com- 
munications, for they are sincere tributes 
from the honest hearts of children, and to 
the children’s book author who loves his 
work they mean more than any material 
success, The good children’s book author 
wants to give joy through reading and 
these letters show the writer that he has 
fulfilled his aim. 


They may serve as a guide, too. You 
begin to see what you do the best, and in 
which way you give the most reading 
pleasure. They help to understand the 
audience. 


Having written some thirty children’s 
books to date, I naturally get a large volume 
of letters. Let me choose from details 
mentioned in some of them, certain help- 
ful points which might aid the author who 
is just starting out. In the brief space of 
this article, one could not possibly say 
everything there is to be said. But if I can 
say one thing clearly enough, that one thing, 
mastered, will open many other doors of 
knowledge. 


(1) VISUALIZE YOUR READER: My reader, 
in this discussion is the child who has mas- 
tered the mechanics of reading and is now 
ready to read books for enjoyment. These 
books must not be mere exercises in word 
recognition, for word recognition is no 
longer a novelty. Now the words must take 
him somewhere and not just mark time. 


Seek Out Children 


As you develop the idea for a book, it is 
important to have a child in mind. Go tuo 
the library and watch your desired reader 
choose a book. Visit a schoolroom—a fourth 
grade of nine and ten years old is a median 
average for the group we are discussing. 
Notice children in their play, and talk to 
them. I find that many aspiring juvenile 
writers have no clear idea of the children 
whom they hope to please. Because of this 
the chief reason for failure is that they are 
not writing a children’s book at all. They 
are doing a whimsey, a recollection, a 
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sermon, a word exercise, which has no real 
appeal to the child. 

Children today are busy and hurried. 
They are used to television. They are not 
going to bother with some, pointless, diffi- 
cult-to-read homily. 

Look at the children running along the 
street and then at your manuscript. Does 
it have that quality which will entice those 
hurrying children to keep their eyes off the 
TV screen and into the books? 

This brings us to point 2: HAVE A STORY 
TO TELL. This may sound simple, but you 
would be surprised to know how many 
aspiring writers really have no story to tell. 
They have a character in mind, probably a 
pioneer or an animal. They have some cute 
little sentences, some rhymes, perhaps. But 
they have no real story, and by that I mean 
a story with pattern and growth and climax. 
This is as important in children’s writing as 
in any other form of fiction. 

A story can be developed by hard work 
from a rather small origin. Let me give an 
example. 


The Puppy That Grew Into A Book 


In the very first book I ever wrote, which 
was a collection of short stories for primary- 
age children, I had a story about a small 
dog which wanted a green tail. I found that 
children liked this one very much; they 
were charmed by a dog who would be so 
silly as to want a green tail. 

After a few more books, I was writing a 
dog story. This was to be the story of a pup 
growing from a silly pup into a sensible, 
mature dog. 

In this longer story he wanted a blue 
tail because he saw a dog in the circus 
parade with a blue tail. The short story ex- 
panded irito a complete section of the book. 
But there was a pattern and a motif in it: 
the pup wanted to be and to do everything 
which he saw in other creatures. Through a 
cycle of adventures he experiments with this 
wish, just as pups (and, incidentally, chil- 
dren) often do. 

To be sure that my book, TIMoTHY HAD 
IDEAS, (Macmillan) was true to life, I got a 
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pup and I saw him through all the stages of 
slipper-chewing, cat-chasing; homesickness 
and everything. Actually, this book—purely 
for pleasure reading—could serve as a text- 
book for anyone who wants to train a pup. 
So the child reader learned something, but 
without knowing it was a lesson. 

Every juvenile editor will tell you that 
even the simplest picture book must have a 
story, in the sense of a beginning, middle 
and end. In the case of the beginning reader 
this is even more important. Something 
must happen all the time, and there must 
be a real climax. My dog story developed a 
pattern for me which has been consistently 
successful. 


Now, with your reader in mind, and your 
story at hand, what are the first steps in be- 


ginning the book? Here’s how I do it. From 
my suggestions you may develop your own 
perhaps entirely different plan. 

I write out a brief condensation of the 
book, making it about 1,200 words long, 
giving the beginning, major scenes and 
climax of the story. Much like an outline 
for a novel but much shorter, of course, be- 
cause the final book is much shorter than a 
novel. This tells me whether or not I have 
a real story. In this condensation have no 
conversation, no description, and no fine 
writing. Boil it down to the essential story. 

Here is an example of a condensation of 
THE MIDDLE SISTER. This book is about 
20,000 words long. The two paragraphs con- 
densed open the book and expand into a 
complete chapter of this little-girl novel: 

One day Mrs. Glossbrenner sent Sara 
Samantha out to the apple hill to get apples 
for a dumpling. Uncle Romeo was coming 
for supper, and since he was a favorite rela- 
tive, everybody in the family wished to help 
get ready for his visit. 

But Sara was timid and everything scared 
her: the greedy ducks, an old rat, the 
sniffing pig, and the mean old ram. She 
had to return without the apples. 

The entire first section of the book was 
compressed into five of these tiny paragraphs. 
Expanded, they established the setting, in- 
troduced the leading characters, brought 
forward the project or quest which will mo- 
tivate the whole book—i.e., the little girl’s 
determination to win the lion’s tooth charm 
which she thinks will make her brave. 

Books for children in this reading group 
usually run from 15,000 to 20,000 words. 
But study what editors say about length. 
If you are slanting for older children you 
can go up to 40,000. 

I usually give one-sixth of the book to 
the climax and put it at the end of the 
book. 


A Final Flowering 
I would say that downbeat endings are 
an absolute taboo in children’s books, be- 
cause reading for children must be an af- 
firmation of life, a joy, a growth. There can 
be sadness in the book, but never hopeless- 
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ness. For me the climax must always be the 
final flowering of a desire, a problem, a 
wish, a project, a quest or some significant 
effort which is introduced or foreshadowed 
on the first page of the book, 

Now you have a story. It is about some- 
thing of interest to children and it contains 
a climax. Before the climax there must be 
other happenings which will lead to the 
high point. The analyses of many of my 
own stories shows me that there are from 
five to six actions which lead to this final 
big scene. Each of these actions is lively and 
interesting in itself, but subordinate to the 
final one. 


The very first paragraph of the story 
should contain action, color, and life, so 
that the restless youngster is immediately 
captured, Take this example of an opening 
from the book HOMINY AND HIS ARROW, 
which opens instantly with a lively Indian 
village, in the foreground of which an In- 
dian grandmother is making hominy, main- 
stay food of the Miami Indian. The feel of 
the enchanting woodland life is presented 
in carefully chosen, colorful words: 

The sunlight made everything feel strong 
and happy. It shone down on the gardens 
of the Indian village. The cornstalks stood 
up and reached toward the sun. They 
rustled their silky green leaves. The squash 
vines stretched out their long stems, and 
their big yellow blossoms opened wide. The 
bean vines climbed high on their poles. 

But remember that even the first action 
in the story must link directly to the final 
achievement. 

If there is a major difference between 
writing for children and adults, it is per- 
haps the matter of logic. Children are 
sticklers for clarity and order and logic. If 
your hero does something out of character 
they'll know it immediately, and they want 
to be able to see the pattern clearly. 


How to “Undawdle!” 


It is important that something be differ- 
ent at the end of the book. Too many 
would-be children’s book writers, and in- 
deed too many books, fail in this respect. 
They dawdle through an entire book and 
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at the end nothing is different. The natural 
reaction to such a book is “So what?” There 
are far too many “so what” books being 
written, and even published. 

Even a children’s biography—and there 
are many written for this “beginning” level 
—should follow the same logical plan. The 
opening page should reveal the action or 
trait which will motivate the biographee’s 
life, and will be revealed in his adult 
achievement. 

Thus, the story of DAN BEARD opens 
with a very young boy and his friend rising 
early one morning to go hunting “wood 
magic” in the nearby forest. Dan Beard 
grew up to be the founder of Boy Scouting 
in America and a tremendous climax in his 
life came when he was honored, on his 
ninetieth birthday, by an ovation from thou- 
sands of Boy Scouts. I made my child biog- 
raphy of Audubon open with the four-year- 
old boy watching the swallows return to 
North America, and with his longing to fol- 
low them there. When his book of bird 
paintings comes out, that longing has been 
fulfilled. 

But between beginning and end you must 
have many happenings; exciting action aris- 
ing from the purpose of the main character, 
and happening in a logical way. 

The California Fourth Grade expressed 
it very well: “Your stories say so much.” 

“T like your books because they have 
big ideas in little words,” a boy once said. 
To me, that was an accolade and a reward 
for searching, choosing, discarding, experi- 
menting with many words in order to find 
those which were most simple and most 
packed with meaning. 


Simply Told 

The book for the beginning reader should 
be simply told. Words employed to tell the 
story should be words which the child can 
understand. Sentences need to be short. 
There should be no page-long paragraphs. 

Here are examples of the way I feel that 
simple words can be used to convey wide 
ideas: 

The cat came from a hidden place. 

You could say the cat came from under 
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the barn, from behind a tree, etc. But the 
word hidden has mystery to it and appeals 
to the imagination. It adds to the mysterious 
personality of the cat. Yet it is a simple 
word. 

From TIMoTHY—This is the story of a dog 
from puppyhood to adulthood. This para- 
graph tells of his first night away from his 
mother: 

He opened his eyes quickly. Where was 
his mother? Where were all his warm, push- 
ing little brothers and sisters? He was all by 
himself in a great big strange dark place. 

It is the use of the words which helps 
here. The question form of the sentence 
shows the question and doubt in the puppy’s 
mind. The words “warm”, “pushing” give 
the feel of the hungry litter of pups nursing 
the kind mother. His new place—a nice dog 
basket—was not great big, but seemed big 
because he was alone in it. 

There is a school of writers which believes 
that the use of strange hard words in sty]- 
istic, over-literary sentences makes an ar- 
tistic book and proves a “challenge” to the 
young reader. My belief is that the modern 
young reader is not going to struggle with 
this artistic rebus, but will toss it aside and 
turn on the television. 


To Give a Feeling 


“I liked your book because it gave me a 
feeling,” said the little boy in New Jersey. 
This expresses what for me is a basic prin- 
ciple. A good children’s book should start 
with a feeling on the part of the author, 
and it should be rich in emotion all the 
way through. 

In my own books I like much honest 
emotion of a sort which the child will 
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understand. Homesickness, tenderness for 
small and weak creatures, disappointment, 
the thrill of effort, humor, romance, the 
excitement of misfortune which may be 
overcome, the longing for approval, cour- 
age, family loyalty and unity—all these are 
potentials of feeling. 

“What values shall we emphasize in our 
modern children’s books?” was a question 
asked recently at a conference I attended. 
My personal answer to that is that values 
do not change though social background 
may. The author, in addition to the other 
things I have mentioned, should know what 
his own values are and should incorporate 
them honestly without preaching. 

In my own books I stress the triumph of 
the humble, the acceptance of reality, the 
return to mother, the greatness of courage, 
the possibility of achievement. These sound 
like big philosophies for little books, but 
even a little book needs a philosophy of sig- 
nificance. I never talk down to my child 
readers or think they will fail to grasp the 
significance of the book. The child may not 
be able to state the philosophical purpose 
but it can help him to love the book. 

“What are favorite subjects?” The answer 
to this question, I think, must be found in 
the author’s own personality. He should 
write of what he likes. The author who can 
remember his own childhood is fortunate, 
because he can write for the child he was. 








Sara was scared of the sniffling pig and mean old ram 
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All my books feature animals because I 
loved animals as a child and still do. 


Children like stories of adventure, family 
fun and activity. Pioneer tales are peren- 
nially charming, but there, again, the be- 
ginning author must beware of the stereo- 
typed; the covered-wagon, Indian tale. If 
you are going to choose subjects which have 
been written a thousand times, that is all 
right, but be sure that you do not roll along 
in the ruts of others. Have some original 
approach. In my book yoUNG MR. MEEKER 
(Bobbs) I told a covered-wagon story. The 
trip to Oregon has been written countless 
times. But I told mine through the eyes of 
a month-old baby. 


Smells, Tastes, Colors 


Children love textures, tastes, smells, 
color, so I plan much sensory detail. But 
this has to be an integral part of the story 
and without sticking an adjective in as 
every other word. In all my books I have 
lots about food, because I loved reading 
about food in my childhood. Take this 
passage from HERMAN, THE BRAVE PIG, to 
show what I mean: 


Aunt Vanilla was one of the finest cooks 
in the world and dearly loved to fix up de- 
licious meals on her old iron cookstove. 
(When they moved away, she took along 
this cookstove. The picture of it, steaming 
away on their small cart, made an amusing 
illustration.) 

She (Aunt Vanilla) began talking of the 
many good things which you could cook 
from a bag of corn meal. (This was when 
they passed a store which had a sale on 
meal.) There was mush, boiled and fried. 
There was pudding. There was bread. 
There were pancakes. There was porridge 
and corn meal soup. 


In summary, do not think that a chil- 
dren’s book is something that you can “dash 
off’ while you are planning a novel or get- 
ting a degree in engineering, or resting up 
in the evening. The production of a lasting 
children’s book is specialized and represents 
a highly developed art. 

A novel may be forgotten in three 
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months. A good children’s book should last 
for at least twelve years. Figure it out. 


Mechanics 


A few words on the mechanical side. 
The manuscript should be double spaced 
on a good quality white paper with inch 
margins all around. I figure 300 words to 
the page. 

I advise beginning writers to query a 
publisher before sending in a manuscript. 
Describe the story briefly and offer to sub- 
mit it for consideration at the publisher's 
usual terms. 

As a rule, the author does not need to 
assume responsibility for the illustrations. 
The publisher chooses the artist. Sometimes, 
if the artist has a high enough name, the 
contract is a joint one between publisher, 
author and artist; that is, royalties are di- 
vided between author and artist. 

Most publishers have a regular publish- 
ing agreement, and it is a fair one. It is not 
necessary for the author to dictate terms of 
the contract. 

The writer who has mastered the art of 
writing books which publishers are willing 
to publish, which children will read, and 
which have the distinctive qualities that 
make librarians recommend them, has a 
good-paying profession. He must not stop 
on one book, however; once the first book 
is out it is imperative to keep up the out- 
put. No publisher wants a one-book author, 
for literary prestige has a snowball quality 
that increases with momentum. As soon as 
the one book is safely off the press forget it 
and work hard on the next. 





Miriam Mason says about herself: 

“J was the story telling sister of a large family 
and began my life as a published writer with a 
poem at the age of 9. Since then I have had pub- 
lished some 30 books of various sorts, as well as 
about 400 magazine stories, plays, and articles. 
Now I confine myself mostly to children’s books. 
MACMILLAN is my major publisher although I 
have written several for Boss, including some of 
the CHILDHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS and I 
have written the teen age biography of Kate 
Wiggin for HOUGHTON and also THE GRAY 
NOSED KITTEN for that publisher. 

Her last book. was BENJAMIN LUCKY, (MAC- 
MILLAN), and a new one FREDDY, THE RAINBOW 
RABBIT will appear this spring. 





Juvenile Book Markets 


We asked Juvenile Editors to tell us their needs and comment on major faults in 
manuscripts submitted. It will pay you to study their comments carefully. All the 
ladies listed below are Juvenile Editors at their respective publishing house. 


Jean E. Kari 
Abingdon Press, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Our books are published for children from 
pre-school age through twelve years. We 
published twelve books in 1956. These books 
were distributed in several categories — 
picture books, easy-to-read books, fiction for 
the 8-12 child, religious books, an activities 
book, an anthology of poetry, and simple 
biographies in our “Makers of America” 
series. 

In all of our books, unless the author is 
an accomplished illustrator, we prefer to 
make arrangements for illustration our- 
selves. Authors are paid on royalty basis. 

We attempt to select material for our list 
that will be of lasting value. Material that 
has a good plot, that will carry the reader 
through from beginning to end, good char- 
acterization that makes the story come alive, 
and basic values for living are all important 
parts of a book to us. The length of the 
manuscript, of course, depends on the age 
group to which it is directed and the type 
of book it is intended to be. 


ELIZABETH RILEY 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 


We do, indeed, publish books for the be- 
ginning reader. We cannot state how many 
a year we can publish because our program 
depends entirely upon the quality of the 
material we receive. If the manuscripts 
aren’t good, they are not published. We 
are interested in both fiction and non-fic- 
tion for the beginning reader. 

We would suggest that the writer con- 
cern himself not at all with the illustrations 
in such a book. We extend to the writer 
the courtesy of discussing the illustrator for 


his book, but we feel that the writer should 
concern himself only with the writing. We 
pay royalties on our books on the usual 
terms. 


SHARON S. BANIGAN 
E.P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N.Y. 


We usually publish five or six books for 
the beginning reader in a given year. In 
1956 we published ten titles in this age 
category. We like any fiction which stimu- 
lates the imagination, gives the child a 
deeper understanding of himself and others, 
broadens his interests and widens his hori- 
zons, and we are definitely interested in 
non-fiction. 

Stories should be written for children, 
not about them. Any hint of condescension 
should be avoided. Subject matter is un- 
limited, as long as it comes within the 
child’s interest and understanding. From 
the age of eight and up, it is preferable to 
present factual material as such, not clothed 
in fiction. Drama and stimulating excite- 
ment can be achieved in the information 
itself. 

Fantasy is acceptable only when unusu- 
ally well written. It is impossible to gener- 
alize about unsuitable plots or ideas, with- 
out becoming involved in a study of child 
psychology. Any writer for children must 
understand thoroughly children of the age 
for which he is writing. The stories them- 
selves must be judged on individual merit. 

For this age group the writer need not 
be concerned with illustrations. 

Length, of course, will depend on sub- 
jects. It will vary, too, according to age. 
The six-to-eight-year group can be from 
8500 to 10,000 words, for example. The 
eight-to-ten-year group, from 10,000 to 
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15,000, and in some cases up to 28,000 
words. For the twelve-year-olds, 35,000 to 
38,000 words. These are approximate 
lengths and can and will vary. Our pay- 
ment arrangement is on a royalty basis. 
Send scripts to me. 


Ursvuta NorpDsTRoM 
Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16, N.Y. 


We publish books for children from six 
to twelve. Our average “age groups” are 
3-6, 4-8, 7-11, and 8-12 in this category. 
In 1956 we published 27 books for children 
fom six to twelve years of age. 

We are interested in any material along 
the fiction line, which is good, original, well 
written, and which will be of interest to 
children. We are extremely interested in 
good non-fiction history, geography, biogra- 
phy, science, “how-to books,” etc. 

In general the author of a story book 
need not concern himself with the illustra- 
tions of his book. We will do our best to 
see that any book which we publish has 
the finest illustrations possible. If the author 
has a particular artist in mind, or wishes 
to illustrate his own book, we will always 
be delighted to see samples of any proposed 
art-work. 

The average story book is usually 64 
pages long. Books for children from 8-12 
may run from 96 pages to 128, but there 
is not any set rule for this age group. 
(These figures concern type pages, not 
manuscript pages. ) 

Our payment arrangements are on a 
royalty basis. Juvenile manuscripts should be 
sent to me. Each manuscript should be ac- 
companied by a stamped, self-addressed re- 
turn envelope, which will be used if we 
cannot publish the manuscript. 


Mary Siiva CoscGRAvE 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 
Boston, Mass. 


At Houghton Mifflin Company we do pub- 
lish books for the age level to be considered 
in your February issue of WrirEer’s DicEst. 
Roughly we publish about fifteen of these 
titles a year. In both fiction and non-fiction 
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we are looking for creative writing, fresh 
ideas, clarity and authenticity. We prefer 
to see the manuscripts and judge each one 
individually. Unless the author illustrates 
his own writing, he does not have to con- 
cern himself with the illustrations. Usually, 
however, we do consult with the author on 
the art work, but the final choice is the 
publisher's. 

The length of the manuscript depends on 
the needs of the story itself, the planned 
scope of a non-fiction work, and so forth. 
Again it cannot be easily determined in 
advance. Our payments vary, depending 
on the individual work and other factors in 
the production of the book. Juvenile manu- 
scripts should be addressed to me. 


EuNICcE BLAKE 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 521 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


We publish books for this age group. Out 
of approximately 40 books a year, we try to 
keep one-third within this age group. Na- 
turally we want well written, well con- 
structed, lively stories with subject matter 
within the interest range of the age group. 

The writer does not have to concern him- 
self with illustrations. Taking an age level 
from 6 to 12, the length varies enormously. 
At the top, it should not be any longer than 
55,000 to 60,000 words. . 

We pay a royalty. Manuscripts should be 
submitted to me at this office. 


Bertua L. GUNTERMAN 
Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N.Y. 


We usually have our younger children’s 
books rated from 8-12, in that 8-10 is per- 
haps the average with 11 and 12 for slow 
readers. We have between twenty and twen- 
ty-five books a year. In 1956 we published 
for the entire age range twenty-one. We 
have planned for the spring of 1957 ten 

books and of these none are very young. 
For young children we use mainly fiction, 
preferably contemporary, although folk or 
fairy tales and historical stories would not 
be excluded. We also buy non-fiction be- 
(Continued on page 76) 





Photojournalism 


By Carl Bakal 
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A new bi-monthly feature to help you add dollars to 
your income by selling the hungry picture markets 


WHAT is photojournalism? Briefly, it is the com- 
bination of text and photo as a package. Its 
favorite child is the picture story, which you have 
been seeing regularly in top national consumer 
magazines as well as in trade journals, Sunday 
supplements and regional publications. But even 
in articles containing a full-bodied text, the pho- 
tograph is used more than ever, to supplement 
the copy and to give visual delight. TV has 
taught the magazine reader that it is easier to 
look than to read and editors, in recognition of 
this, are using more pictures; some 150,000 a 
week are now being bought. 

How do writers get picture dollars? They do 
this by (a) Teaming up with a photographer; 
(b) Buying pictures or obtaining them free from 
public relations agencies; (c) Taking their own 
photos. Sometimes it works the other way round 
—that is, a photographer decides either to take 
on a writer or to learn to write his own text. 

Whatever the method, the basic essential of 
photojournalism is the same—an article ‘idea is 
considered in terms of its picture potential, and 
the copy and pictures are worked out to com- 
plement each other. 


A CosTELLo’s, a New York pub fre- 
quented by free-lance writers and pho- 
tographers, a pair of them were reminiscing 
about an article they did together. To gather 
the material for it they had to spend two 
weeks in a small Southern town which was 
the subject of the story. The writer spent 


Because we felt that many of our readers could 
add to their income by having this knowledge, 
we asked Carl Bakal to write a bi-monthly col- 
umn on all phases of photojournalism, and add 
current market news. 

We would very much like to hear your reac- 
tions to this column, and also Mr. Bakal welcomes 
your questions. He cannot answer these personally 
but will try to answer questions of general interest 
in the column from time to time. Please address 
letters to Carl Bakal, care of WriTErR’s DicEstT. 


A Note On Our Columnist: 


Carl Bakal is that rare journalistic jack-of-all- 
trades, equally at home behind a typewriter, 
camera view finder, or editor’s desk. For five 
years he was Picture Editor of coronet. He is 
now a successful and versatile free-lancer, turning 
out articles, picture stories and illustrations for 
top magazines like COSMOPOLITAN, CORONET, BET- 
TER HOMES & GARDENS, PLAYBOY, FAMILY CIRCLE, 
LIFE, etc. He just took top prize ($2,000) in the 
1956 Popular Photography International Picture 
Contest. He has written two books on pho- 
tography. Filter Manual and How to Shoot for 
Glamor. 


most of the two weeks interviewing and the 
photographer accompanied him, taking 
pictures of the interviews. Sometimes he 
went off on his own to get background 

shots of the town. 
On their return to New York the pho- 
tographer spent a couple of days having his 
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Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because.... 


our word rates go up to 6c 


we pay for your whole story even if we 
use only part of it 


we guarantee a report within two weeks 


every story is a contest entry, and 
even rejects win money 


in addition to contest prizes, each story 
is eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


one story can earn up to $8000 
send a postcard to 


MODERN ROMANCES, 261 Sth Avenue, N. Y. 16 
for full details of the above fabulous offers. 











UZZELL 
BOOKS 


The former Fiction Editor of Col- 
lier’s and a successful writer tells you 
in these books what you must know 
to sell. These books are used every- 
where. One has sold 40,000 copies. 


“Narrative Technique” (for story 
writers) costs $4. “The Technique of 
the Novel” (for novelists) is sold, 
while the present edition lasts, for 
$2.00. Mailed to you promptly at 
these prices. 


These books are authoritative, 
practical, inspiring. Ask any editor, 
publisher, author. 


Mail your order to 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
STILLWATER OKLAHOMA 








film processed and printed, making selec- 
tions and writing photo captions. The 
writer, holed up in a hotel room and forti- 
fied with black coffee and benzedrine, pored 
over his 40,000 words of notes and sweated 
over five drafts for two weeks before turn- 
ing in his text. 

“But it was worth it,” he said, proudly 
displaying the $1000 check he had just re- 
ceived for his work. He did not know, as I 
did, that the photographer’s fee for the two 
weeks’ time he had spent illustrating the 
article was $1500. 


However, it is no secret in the magazine 
business that there are times when the pho- 
tographer gets paid more for the pictures 
in an article than the writer for the text. 


But I do not want to debate the respec- 
tive contributions and rewards of the 
writer and photographer. I am for each 
getting as great a shake of the shekels as 
he can. Instead, I wonder why writers who 
own a camera and know how to use it, and 
photographers who have a knack for put- 
ting one word after another, do not more 
often take advantage of the opportunity to 
cash in at both ends. 


Take the men’s service magazines, like 
MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED, etc. Photos here 
are practically a must, but they are the type 
any writer with a camera and basic knowl- 
edge of photography can take—depending 
mostly on their clarity of subject matter, 
rather than on artistic skill. A friend of 
mine recently did a piece for MECHANIX IL- 
LUSTRATED on a man who made plastic 
flowers. The editors required at least six 
shots, which were supplied by a photogra- 
pher. The writer could have collected both 
checks, a total of $350, for comparatively 
little more investment of time and money, 
instead of the $150 paid for text alone. 


In a recent issue of MCCALL’s you may 
have noticed the piece, “The Killer, The 
Mother, and The Boy,” by Ernie Have- 
mann, who is certainly not known as a pho- 
tographer. Yet accompanying the article 
was a photograph, occupying the equivalent 
of a full page, credited to Havemann. I do 
not know how much extra he got for the 
photograph, but I do know that McCcALL’s 
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will never make you one! 





You can become a successful writer only by. writing—steadily and 
for a long time, in spite of discouragement. Reading books and 
articles may help. But if you do not write, you will never succeed 
as a writer. 

The Magazine Institute, an organization of writers and editors. 
offers you a chance to write steadily, under the patient direction of 
a professional. You may concentrate on fiction or non-fiction. You 
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The Magazine Institute is not a hurry-up course and does not pre- 
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successful writer overnight. It takes a full year to complete and 
students are required to submit written work regularly. But you 
work in your own home, in your spare time, and you set your own 
schedule. New work is sent out to you only as you complete what 
you have in hand. You may consult freely by mail and vou have 
the privilege of using the Manuscript Sales Service without addi- 
tional charge. 


TEST YOUR NATURAL ABILITY, FREE 
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generally pays $200 a page for black-and- 
white pictures (and $350 for color). To 
take the picture probably took just a little 
of Havemann’s time and saved the maga- 
zine the trouble and expense of sending a 
photographer on location. 

Pix for trade papers, go to the other 
extreme of the editorial totem pole, bring 
as little as $5.00 or even less. But if you 
find it worth your while to do a text piece 
for these markets for $25 or $50 the propor- 
tionally lower price for pictures is not out of 
line. 

As writers we know the special ingredients 
we supply to copy. We take a stock char- 
acter and with certain techniques turn him 
into an individual. We reject general words 
for the exactly perfect ones; we flavor copy 
with a point of view, an attitude which is 
peculiarly our own. So it is with a good 
photographer. He doesn’t point his camera 
at an object and accept the scene in front 
of the lense. Instead, he studies the scene 
and gets from it a distinct personal reaction: 
emotional, intellectual, aesthetic or even 
statistical. Then he conveys, through his 
picture, what the scene means to him. This 
is the dividing line between the photog- 
rapher and the snap shooter, and it is like 
the line that divides “government reports” 
written by clerks, from stories written by 
free lance writers. Many of these columns 
will deal with this dividing line. 

If you do not want to or are not able 
to take your own pictures—tips will be 
given in this column in the future to help 
make you less camera-shy—you can still 
find a ready market for your picture story 
ideas. If your ideas are good, magazines 
like LOOK, COSMOPOLITAN, and many others 
will assign photographers to them and pay 
you for the text material you supply. Or 
should you know photographers acceptable 
to the magazines, they will let you work 
with them. Toni Taylor has been very suc- 
cessful in this way, and splitting the pro- 
ceeds with the photographer. 

The next column will talk about basic 
equipment—best cameras to start out with, 
and it will show you how you can set your- 
self up for extra income with an investment 
of less than $100. 
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Photo Market News 


Cosmopo.itaNn, 959 Eighth Avenue, New 
York 19, N. Y. Although this magazine 
has been going in for special issues recently 
built around a single theme, it is still in 
the market for picture stories that could 
run from 6 to 10 pages. They should have 
a high degree of reader identification, usu- 
ally are on an individual or family, and 
deal with some basic human problem. Ex- 
amples are “The Children We Left Behind” 
(a poignant story of a Japanese “war baby’) 
in the March, 1956, issue, and “Divorcee’s 
Plight” which appeared last November. 
Payment starts at $500 but can run much 
higher, depending on the space given to 
the story. Queries are channeled through 
Associate Editor Tom Fleming. 

AMERICAN WEEKLY, 63 Vesey Street, New 
York 7, N. Y. The biggest need now is 
for the Page 2 features that deal with in- 
teresting, but little-known personalities. 
The photo is an important part of the 
lay-out, occupying from 25% to one-third 
of the story space, and should somehow 
show the relationship of the personality 
to his work. A recent story dealt with 
the head of the government’s Bureau of 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance, billed as 
the “biggest bookkeeping job in the world.” 
Another was about an archaeologist who 
has been devoting his life to collecting relics 
that prove the Bible is authentic history. 
Not wanted are people tied in with a spe- 
cific company or with some commercial axe 
to grind. Payment for a selection of black 
and white 8x10 photos and 400 words of 
caption material averages $150 but may 
run higher if text is in ready-to-run form. 
Picture editor John Sturdevant handles the 
queries. 

TRUE, 67 West 44th Street, New York 36, 
N. Y., which up to now has been using 
photos primarily to illustrate its text pieces, 
has just opened up its pages to picture 
stories. In keeping with the he-man char- 
acter of the magazine, it wants stories of 
men in outdoor activities, skin-diving, auto 
racing or cave exploring. One story it has 
just purchased is about an Italian moun- 
tain climber. Text will be kept to a min- 
imum in the finished layout but you 
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should send 200-300 words with the pic- 
tures which can be black-and-white or 
color. Payment will run from $200 to $400. 
Queries should be sent to Picture Editor 
H. M. Mason, Jr. 

AMERICAN BICYCLIST AND MOTORCYCLIST, 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
This trade paper uses a picture of an at- 
tractive girl on or with a bicycle every 
month for its “Miss Bicycle” feature. Send 
50 words or so on the girl with your con- 
tribution. Payment ranges from $5 to $15. 
Also welcome are pictures and picture 
stories showing the novel use of bicycles, 
races, bicycle displays, and other subjects 
of possible interest to dealers. Black and 
white. Send them to Editor David Silver. 

CORONET, 488 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y., is in the market for color 
photo features for the first time since 1949. 
Wanted are stories that lend themselves to 
layouts of 8-16 pages. Subjects comparable 
in interest to the black-and-white spreads 
now used, but with the extra eye-appeal 
and glamour to warrant the color. Any size 
color transparencies may be submitted. 
Queries that may result in assignments can 
be sent to Phil Doyle or Allyn Baum. Pay- 
ment is good, starting at about $400 for a 
story. 

SPORTS AFIELD, 959 Eighth Avenue, New 
York 19, N. Y. Editor Ted Kesting is al- 
ways interested in seeing series of pictures 
on any subject related to the great out- 
doors—hunting, fishing, boating, camping, 
and similar participation sports. They 
should have a lot of action like the ““Tam- 
ing a Wolverine” story in a recent issue. 
Both color and black-and-white stories can 
be used and should be submitted with 400- 
500 words of text and caption material. 
Better query first. Payment starts at about 
$200. 

METRO GROUP, 260 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. This syndicated service goes 
to 14 newspapers (with a combined circu- 
lation of 11 million) all over the country 
and is a prolific user of photos. Editor Don 
Feitel buys seven picture stories a week on 
a great variety of subjects—interesting peo- 
ple, food, unusual home decorations, medi- 
cine, hobbies—of that kind that will in- 
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terest his mass audience. “Think of the 
sort of story that will interest your next 
door neighbor,” says Feitel. 

He does not want the typical run-of-the- 
mill stuff. Hobbies, for example, have to 
be really unusual. A recent story showed 
how a man in Iowa lined the interior of 
his six-room house with 30,000 beer cans, 
the remnants of his unquenchable thirst. 
Another was on a 200-foot elevator used 
to get residents of an Oregon city from one 
street to another. The home lives of celebri- 
ties are always welcome like they had re- 
cently on Herb Shriner. Stories can run 
from one to 10 pictures, in black-and-white 
or color, but must be exclusives. If your 
story is accepted, Metro will want to bor- 
row your negatives to make up the sets of 
print for its multiple outlets. Queries are, 
of course, welcome. Payment runs from 
$75 to $200 on a story. 

HAIRE PUBLISHING CO., 111 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y. This outfit is always 
in the market for single photos and series 
of photos (black-and-white only) of store 
fronts and window and interior displays of 
merchandise for its group of 12 trade pa- 
pers. Particularly wanted are shots of spe- 
cialty shops and other new stores in shop- 
ping centers. Window or interior displays 
should have a dramatic touch or some idea 
that lifts it out of the ordinary, unless the 
store is news in itself. A new gourmet shop 
or bridal gift section in your local depart- 
ment store is always a good bet. 

Interiors should, whenever possible, al- 
ways include the buyer, merchandising 
manager or other key personnel. 

Stores can include discount houses, de- 
partment stores, supermarkets (non-food 
items only), pet shops, hardware stores, 
specialty shops, as well as other stores that 
sell the sort of merchandise sold in Macy's 
basement—bathroom accessories, small elec- 
tric housewares, pots and pans, garden 
equipment, etc.—in short just about every- 
thing that goes into the home except gro- 
ceries and foods. 

Photos should be 8x10 glossies with cap- 
tions. Queries are welcome. Payment is at 
the rate of $15 per page for photos and/or 
text. 
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Do You Laugh 
Your Greatest 
Powers Away? 


THOSE STRANGE 
INNER URGES 


You have heard the phrase, “Laugh, 
clown, laugh.” Well, that fits me per- 
fectly. I’d fret, worry and try to reason 
my way out of difficulties — all to no 
avail; then I’d have a hunch, a something 
within that would tell me to do a certain 
thing. I’d laugh it off with a shrug. I knew 
too much, I thought, to heed these im- 
pressions. Well, it’s different now—I've 
learned to use this inner power and I no 
longer make the mistakes I did, because 
I do the right thing at the right time. 


This FREE BOOK 
Will Prove What 
Your Mind Can Dol! 


Here is how I got started right. I had 
heard about hypnosis revealing past lives. 
I began to think there must be some inner 
intelligence with which we were born. In 
fact, I often heard it said there was; but 
how could I use it, how could I make it 
work for me daily? That was my prob- 
lem. I wanted to learn to direct this inner 
voice, master it if I could. Finally, I wrote 
to the Rosicrucians, a world-wide frater- 





nity of progressive men and women, who 
offered to send me, without obligation, a 
free book entitled The Mastery of Life. 
That book opened a new world to me. 
I advise you to write today and ask for your 
copy. It will prove to you what your mind 
can demonstrate. Don’t go through life 
laughing your mental powers away. Use 
the coupon below or write: Scribe Y.X.Z. 








USE THIS GIFT COUPON 
SCRIBE Y.X.Z. 

The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 

San Jose, California 


Please send free copy of The Mastery of Life, 
which I shall read as directed. 











The ROSICRUCIANS (AmMorc) San Jose, Calif. (Not a religious organization) 
Gc eet ee 
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Just Paging 








By Joseph Alvarez 


The Short Stories of John O’Hara. In- 
troduction by Lionel Trilling. Some of these 
stories were first published in slick maga- 
zines like NEW YORKER, COLLIER’S and 
HARPER'S BAZAAR and rereading them re- 
minds you that Mr. O’Hara is one of the 
contraditions of slick fiction. His stories are 
not plotted stories, but rather vignettes, 
characterizations. He writes about the frus- 
trations of the factory worker, the ruthless- 
ness of the Hollywood set or the superfi- 
ciality of suburbia. How can he break all 
the rules and gét away with it? Simply be- 
cause Mr. O’Hara knows how to hold your 
interest. He doesn’t penetrate to the inner- 
most core of his people. We never know 
what really motivates them, but he is a 
superb craftsman who is able to paint the 
face that most of us show to the outside 
world. (Modern Library $1.95.) 


Sixty Years of Best Sellers: 1895-1955, 
Alice P. Hackett. Best sellers, as Frederic 
Melcher points out in his foreword, are not 
necessarily the best books but the books 
that people like best. This is a record of 
the most bought books in the last sixty 
years. There is enough material in these 
statistics for twenty essays on the habits of 
the American reading public. A quick 
look at the 306 books that have sold one 
million or more copies shows that Religion, 
Dr. Spock and Violence head the list, with 
Violence (especially the Mickey Spillane 
type) the inspiration for eight of the first 
fifteen titles. What does this indicate? You 
tell us! The section entitled “Best Seller 
Subjects” tells writers what people have 
preferred to read in the last sixty years. 
112 mystery titles have sold 500,000 or 
more copies but only six books of poetry 
have passed even the 150,000 mark. This is 
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good news for the mystery writer, but seems 
to indicate a serious lack in the reading 
public. The Bible, of course, outsells all 
other books with an estimated sale of 5-7 
million copies a year. DOUBLEDAY is the 
leading publisher of other best sellers, with 
89 titles to their credit. So take heart, all 
you DOUBLEDAY authors, you may make it 
yet! (R. R. Bowker, $5.) 


The City of the Living. Wallace Steg- 
ner. Mr. Stegner, who teaches creative 
writing at Stanford University, is best 
known for the introspective type of quality 
story that is published by such magazines 
aS HARPER'S, ATLANTIC, and MADEMOI- 
SELLE. The stories reprinted in this collec- 
tion are no exception. There is little ac- 
tion. These are stories of mood and sensi- 
bilities—a father’s feelings about his resent- 
ful, defensive daughter, who spoils their 
Riviera tour by constant criticism, (“Im- 
passe”) an anxious night in an Egyptian 
hotel where a boy hovers between life and 
death, while his father examines his life. 
Sometimes one feels a little wearied before 
the end of the story—too much is made of 
too little. But Mr. Stegner’s style, his ability 
to evoke a scene in sensuous detail, is com- 
pelling. Writers can learn much about good 
narrative writing by reading this collection. 


(Houghton, Mifflin, $3.) 


Essays in Literary Criticism. George 
Santayana. In these essays, we hear from 
a philosopher-critic on Goethe, Shelley, 
Dickens, Cervantes, Emerson and _ others. 
Mr. Santayana’s essays are the kind that 
you sit down with before the fire and con- 
template about into the long midnight 
hours. (Scribner’s, $7.50.) 
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Marley Cole tells why he chose VANTAGE PRESS 
to publish his first book which 
became a coast-to-coast best seller 











Marley Cole 


10 weeks on 
best-seller lists! 


Marley Cole’s book, Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses: The 
New World Society, was 
on best-seller lists for ten 
weeks, in periodicals such 
as The New York Times, 
New York Herald Trib- 
une, Publishers’ Weekly, 
Retail Bookselier, Los An- 
geles Times, Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, Atlanta Journal, and 
many others. 


Are YOU Looking for A Publisher? 
Send for Our Free, 24-page Booklet. 
Take a friendly suggestion from Marley Cole Send for our free 24-page brochure which 
and learn about the successful publishing tells how we can publish, promote and dis- 


Program of Vantage Press, one of America’s tribute your book, as we have done for 
leading Subsidy Publishers, and tenth largest hundreds of others. Ask for Booklet AA. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 


publisher in the nation. 








“Vantage delivered the goods!”’ says Mr. Cole 


“One of the largest and oldest publishing houses worked 
with me on my book, Jehovah’s Witnesses, until the job was 
finished. After a long delay, they decided it was not for 
them. Then followed a painful period of trying one house 
after another, with no success. 


“Finally, I approached Vantage Press. They saw in the book 
what nobody else could see—a challenging subject that could 
take the public by surprise and capture a large, unsuspected 
audience. I studied Vantage’s distribution and promotion 
facilities. They invited some of my own ideas. 


“One big question in my mind was: if this book should go 
over big, could Vantage deliver the goods? They certainly 
did! The book sold 85,000 copies in the first ten weeks, and 
Jehovah’s Witnesses landed on best-seller lists all over the 
country. Foreign editions, also arranged by Vantage, are 
coming out in England, Germany, France, and other coun- 
tries. Vantage came through splendidly.” 


Total sale to date—almost 100,000 copies! 











One of America’s Leading Subsidy Publishers 


120 West 31 Street « 


ON THE WEST COAST 
6253 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


New York 1, N. Y. 
IN WASHINGTON 
1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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New York 
Market Letter 


By Pauline Bloom 


REENBERG, Publisher, 201 East 57th 
Street, New York City 22, puts out 
from 40 to 50 books a year, but its lists are 
apt to be as diversified as those of the larg- 
est houses. 

The regular trade department uses some 
fiction, preferably the kind that is a good 
paperback reprint bet, but most of its 
strength is in the non-fiction field. The 
subject can be anything at all. If you have 
a special field of knowledge for which there 
is a ready public, and if you can write with 
distinction or even competence, your manu- 
script will receive a sympathetic reading. 

In addition to its trade list, Greenberg 
has been most successful with special proj- 
ects which are now being enlarged. For 
the last five years, this house has been put- 
ting out 128-page paperbacks selling for 
$1.95, the Camera Guide Series which deals 
specifically with various aspects of photog- 
raphy for amateurs. 40 titles are already 
out and more are on the way. These are 
marketed through retail stores which sell 
cameras and photography equipment. 

Now the news in similar projects in other 
fields. One of these is the Sports Car Guide 
Series, books dealing with every phase of 
competition driving, sports car gadgets, 
tuning up sports cars for competitions, 
keeping them in repair, etc. These will be 
similar in format and price to the Camera 
Guide Series. 

The other will be 96-page large format 
board cover books selling for $2.50, dealing 
with crafts that border on the fine arts, 
such as enameling, silk screen, metal crafts, 
weaving, etc. 
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Greenberg also publishes books for teen- 
agers, but not for younger children. 


Here’s a brand new market; MYSTERY 
DIGEST, INC., 527 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City 17. Rolfe Passer is Executive 
Editor. 

The first issue, March, should be on 
the stands about now. Look it over. In each 
issue Mr. Passer plans to use four or five 
reprints and two or three original stories. 
They may be any length up to 8,000 words, 
murder, mysteries, suspense. 

Payment to start with is admittedly low 
—$50 to $100 for original stories, and $25 
to $50 for reprints. But as the magazine 
gains a foothold, it is hoped that the rates 
will go up. 


Another first issue on the stands right now 
is TRUMP, 23 East 37th Street, New York 
City 16. This issue was edited by Harvey 
Kurtzmann, but by the time you read this 
there may be someone else planning later 
issues. The publisher is Hugh Hefner, pub- 
lisher and editor of PLAYBoy. 

The basic editorial policy here is for 
sharply satirical writing in both articles and 
fiction, Each issue will have two stories, 
one of about 3,000 words and one of about 
1,500, which may deal with any aspect of 
American life. 

Articles, too, should be up to 3,000 words, 
of interest to both men and women, but 
they must have bite to them. TRUMP is 
starting out as a bi-monthly. 

Here are two examples of good TRUMP 
subjects from the March issue. There is an 








What Can Exposition Press Do for 


the Author of a 


As a Case in point, 

we cite the success of 

HOW TO HAVE 

A GREEN THUMB 

WITHOUT AN ACHING BACK, 
An Exposition-Banner Book 
now in its 3d edition 


After the 1st-edition sellout 
of this title, Exposition Press 

published the 2d and 3d editions—at no 
expense to the author. In the 6-month period, Ruth 
Stout earned $1,482.94 in 2d-edition royalties. [Our 
authors receive 40% royalties on the first edition and 
20% royalties on subsequent editions}. An extensive 
prepublication sales-promotion and publicity campaign 
proved effective in establishing a market for “Green 
Thumb,” a book which had been rejected by the regu- 
lar trade publishers as “noncommercial.” 
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ACCLAIMED BY THE CRITICS ] 





Ladies’ Home Journal: “. . . the liveliest book ever 
written on mulch gardening. The author has devised 
a new and apparently foolproof method which... 


will make you change your ways... . 


. something that 
every tiller of the soil will approach with open arms 
... A sister of Rex Stout, she, too, has a talent for 
expressing commonplace gardening in arresting 
fashion. . . .” 





NEWS OF OTHER EXPOSITION BOOKS | 





THE GRAIN TRADE: An Exposition-University Book, pub- 
lished Sept. 28, 1956. By Oct. 31, one month later, 
the author had earned $1,252.80 in royalties. Book 
also adopted as a text at Kansas State College and 
Southern Illinois University —ONE AND THE MANY: A 
3-column picture story on the author, Naomi Long 
Madgett, and her book in The Pittsburgh Courier; and 
in a glowing review in the magazine section of the 
Afro-American newspapers, the noted critic, Saunders 
Redding, writes: “It happens maybe once in ten years, 
but sometimes it happens twice in ten years—if you 
are very lucky. And it’s happened twice. There was 
Gloria Oden lanother Exposition poet! first. Now there's 
Naomi Madgett . . . a ‘natural’ poet... .” 


—> dad Ohm ele), 


Manuscript? 


N. Y. Herald Tribune: “. . . Miss Stout’s chief delight 
is in proving the experts wrong and testing short cuts. 
She has fun; and the reader shares it... .” 


Prevention Magazine: “. . . Here is a garden book for 
everyone. . . . Ruth Stout has managed to pack so 
much cheer, common sense and good humor into it, 
that you sometimes forget it's a book about garden- 
. Sew 


Syndicated Review (in Conn. newspapers): “. . . the 
little ‘green’ book may well become a gardening 
ee 


[ PROMOTION BRINGS SUCCESS } 


As a result of the wide publicity and sales ob- 
tained for her book by Exposition Press, author Ruth 
Stout has been commissioned to write feature articles 
for Popular Gardening and other periodicals—she has 
been invited to lecture before garden clubs throughout 
the Northeast—and her garden has been selected for 
research study by Cornell University. 

The Ruth Stout story is highlighted here as an 
example of what Exposition Press can do for the 
author of a work which has been prejudged as too 
“limited” or “specialized” in appeal or as “noncom- 
mercial” by regular trade publishers. 

We publish every kind of book—from the little 
volume of verse and the first novel to the scholarly 
study and the critical essay. We expend every effort 
for each one of our books by exploiting all possible 
publicity and sales outlets. If you have a completed 
manuscript, send it to us for a prompt (and free) edi- 
torial critique. 











| POETRY BOOK-MANUSCRIPT CONTEST } 





Write to Henry Harrison, Contest Manager, for the full 
details of our Poetry Book-Manuscript Contest for 1957 
(May first is the deadline). Also learn about our excit- 
ing and exclusive new means of promoting poetry 
books over 435 radio and TV stations. 


—, 











New Brochure — Free! 

{ 20 years of successful 
ew illustrated brochure, 
k. Contains information 
bsidy publishing 


d the complete story 0 
porenb publishing in our n 
You Can Publish Your Boo o 
for writers and details of vor 
plan. Write for free copy today: 


PRESS INC. 





Dept. w072 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. af In Calif.; 9172 Sunset Boulevard hetlywovs 46 








article by Mel Brooks, called “Death to 
Salesmen,” which is a take-off on “Death 
of a Salesman.“ Another one by Jack Fuller 
pokes sly fun at the clichés and the self- 
consciously smart expressions used in inter 
office memoranda forms, etc., in advertis- 
ing, TV, and related fields. It’s called 
“Office Memorandum.” 

If you have a gift for satire, this may be 
a good place for you to reach your kind of 
audience. Payment is $100 to $250. 


BOOKS, published by Almat 
Corp., 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 22, puts out paper-bound 
reprints and originals, six books every 
month. The Editor is Matthew Huttner. 

Every month there are two Westerns 
(by established writers), and now Pyramid 
is planning to put out mysteries, where 
again only the work of name writers is con- 
sidered. Others of these books are in the 
field of medicine, psychiatry, and similar 
subjects where the author must be a per- 
son of some standing in his profession, In 
science fiction too, a writer who is known 
to readers in this rather specialized cate- 
gory is preferred to a new writer. 

If you are a new writer, your best chance 
here is with a straight novel. These should 
run from 65,000 to 70,000 words. Work out 
a synopsis of your story, and send it in to 
PYRAMID BOOKS with the first few chapters. 
Or, if you prefer, submit a detailed query 
in the form of a letter. 

The pyRAMID contract is similar to others 
in the paperback field. Terms and advances 
vary. 

At the same address the same publisher 
puts out two magazines, MAN’S MAGAZINE 
and CHALLENGE, both edited by Phil Hirsch. 


PYRAMID 


Publishing 


MAN’S MAGAZINE is a monthly which uses 
10 or 11 articles in an issue on subjects that 
have a strong impact on men. The short 
feature columns, picture spreads and occa- 
sional fiction stories are not good bets for 
the free-lance writer. The fiction is usually 
excerpted from well-known books, the short 
features and picture spreads are most likely 
to be done by the staff. 

But the full-length articles (2,500 to 
6,000 words) are a wide-open market. They 
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can deal’with adventure, medical subjects 
of special interest to men, sports, history, 
biography, expose, Westerns, etc. 

The March issue, on the stands now, has 
a representative table of contents: “Threat 
To Every Man’s Job—Mobsters Who Run 
Our Unions,” by William Michelfelder; 
“Story Behind Philadelphia’s Vice Scandal,” 
by Det. Harvey Cohen, as told to Thorp 
McCluskey; “Rocky Marciano Is An In- 
grate,” by Oscar Fraley; “Death In The 
Desert—Israeli Reprisal Raid,” by Herman 
Berger. 

Payment runs from $150 to $500 depend- 
ing on the usual criteria. 


CHALLENGE is a bi-monthly which uses 
similar material, about nine articles in an 
issue. While MAN’s likes an occasional off- 
beat story, CHALLENGE is more apt to rely on 
the more orthodox men’s maguzine articles. 

The March issue here features “I Was 
Surrounded By 800 Nudes,” a nudist camp 
article by Jack Goulding. “Terror On The 
Waterfront,” by John Hueber; “How Box- 
ing Czars Ruin A Fighter,” by Ralph Tiger 
Jones; “The Plot To Steal Lincoln’s 
Corpse,” by Mike Root; “I Dived For Hit- 
ler’s Treasure,” by Pat Nolan; “The Night 
Buffalo Almost Died,” by Buffalo’s Fire 
Commissioner, Joseph S. Masterson. 

Payment here is $125 to $500. 


In the March issue 


Editors Love People—a piece on writing the 
personality profile by article writer, Amelia 
Lobsenz. 


Is It A Story? Slick fiction writer, Mona 
Williams, tells you how to recognize a story 
before it is written. 


Juvenile Writing—Part II. The 10-15 year 
old reader, by Adrien Stoutenburg 


One-Track and Successful, 
By Jane Kesner Ardmore 


Plus other ideas, markets 
and regular features 




















Now... 


Your Book Deserves The Comet Imprint 


You can receive FREE 


The valuable 40-page booklet, Publishing Your Book 


HERE’S THE STORY of complete publishing; 


it tells you the latest trends in the book industry 





COMET BOOKS REVIEWED 








and shows how we offer the latest and best sub- 
sidy publishing plan. You learn about Comet’s 
publicity, sales. editorial. art and order depart- 
ments. You get to know us and how we produce 
quality, award-winning books in our own complete 
publishing plant, and how we produce results 
through new and modern publishing improvements 
like : 

NEW! Foreign Representative: John Calder. Pub- 
lishers of London, with 17 associates throughout the 
world, joins Comet forces io provide additional 
international services for Comet Authors. 


COMET’S TWO NEW DEPARTMENTS 


Reflection Books: Designed to fill the needs of non-fiction 
writers, this university-level category provides a distinc- 
tive new Comet imprint for the scholar. 

Bookland Juveniles: This is Comet’s new juvenile de- 
partment for authors of children’s books. Take advantage 
of the big, booming children’s book market now—with 


NEW YORK TIMES: 
Death Below Zero 
ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH: 
Great Symphonies 
N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE: 
Babies Need Fathers, Too 
CLEVELAND PRESS: 
Women Are My Problem 
SYRACUSE POST-STANDARD: 
El Miedo 
PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER: 
Palace of Dim Night 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL: 
My Pupils And I 
LONG ISLAND PRESS: 
Unconventional Prayers 
ABILENE REPORTER NEWS: 
Thorns Of Defense 
HOLLYWOOD CITIZEN: 
It’s Startling 
ATLANTA JOURNAL: 
The Amazing Mr. Mocker 
ROCHESTER TIMES-UNION: 
Country Echoes 
PITTSBURGH COURIER: 


Comet. 











COMET AUTHORS 
ON THE AIR 


“We would be very happy to re- 
view White Angel Kitty ( Katherine 
Lounsbury ) on our morning show, 
Open House.” WMBR-TV 
“Thank you for your nice letter in 
which you thank us for interview- 
ing Elizabeth Maddox Huntley. 
(What Ye Sow) It was our pleas- 
ure.” WWRL 

“Please have Madge Brissenden 
(Real Life Bear Stories) contact us 
regarding an interview on the daily 
show.” KFOX 

“Please forward Miss Short’s Two 
Towels And An Orange address 
and we'll get in touch with her for 
an interview.” KLIX-TV 

“Thank you for your information 
concerning Mr. Peyre Gaillard. I 
would be very happy to interview 
him concerning his book, The 
Amazing Mr. Mocker.” WGST 

“IT will contact Mr. Hamada (The 
Constant Rebel) and be happy to 
arrange for a guest radio appear- 
ance by this local writer.” KPOA 











What Ye Sow 
RECENT COMET HIGHLIGHTS 


Thorns of Defense is under option to a Hollywood actor and producer; 
minimum income to author would be $4500. 

The author’s royalties on And What of Tomorrow were $1100 before 
publication. 

One million readers read about Unconventional Prayers in the Bell 
Syndicated Column. 

Sara Mason sold more than 1250 copies within the first month after 
publication. 

A Braille translation has been made of Immigrants All—Americans 
All... Life of St. Josaphat is catalogued and sold through the Catho- 
lic Book Inventory Record . . . The Constant Rebel has been accepted 
by H. W. Wilson Standard Catalog Series school and library buying 
guide .. . Dozens of reviews and feature stories were obtained on 
Inside the State Department in the first few weeks after publication. 


YOUR MOVE! 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


e 
; COMET PRESS BOOKS DEPT. WD 2 
1! 200 Varick Street, New York 14 

Please send me, without obligation on my part, a 
' 

' 

1 

' 

' 

t 











FREE copy of Publishing Your Book. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
SS reps 


ZONE STATE .. 
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H. K. Publishers, at 215 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 3, offers an interesting 
group of markets for those of you who have 
special knowledge in the particular subjects 
to which these magazines are devoted. 
BOATSPORT is a bi-monthly, 35c, edited by 
Frank Scalpone, devoted to boat racing. 
Specific race covered has to be assigned in 
advante of course. But Mr. Scalpone would 
be interested in seeing free-lance material 
on other aspects of boat racing—profiles of 
successful personalities in the field, how-to- 
do-it stories dealing. with the preparation of 
a boat for a race, the checking of motors, 
weather conditions, etc. 
ayment up to $150, on publication. 


Mr. Scalpone also edits OUTBOARDING 
GUIDE, a 35c bi-monthly, for which he 
would like to see any articles which discuss 
outboarding from any point of view—how 
to buy an outboard boat, how to cook in an 
outboard boat, etc. 

Payment is the same as above. 


FLYING MODELS, at the same address, is a 
35c monthly edited by Bob Buragas. This is 
basically a do-it-yourself book, most inter- 
ested in material of a semi-technical nature, 
dealing with the construction of model 
planes and boats, original designs or scale 
replicas. 

Humor is wanted, too, but it should deal 
with subjects related to model planes and 
boats. 


Two of the magazines here, edited by 
Bill Schroeder, are alternating bi-monthlies 
which sell for 25c, sPEED MECHANICS and 
AUTO CRAFTSMAN. For these Mr. Schroeder 
would like to see articles which deal directly 
or indirectly with hot rods and customized 
cars, drag racing, how to keep them in re- 
pair, how to tune. them up for peak per- 
formance, etc. 

Payment is on publication. 


HARLE PUBLICATIONS, ING., at 215 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City 3, puts out seven 
crossword puzzle magazines, which also use 
stories and articles. The editor of all seven 
is Walter H. Holze. 

CHAMPION CROSSROADS is a bi-monthly 
which sells for 35c; the other six come out 
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seven times a year, and here are their 
names: EASY CROSSWORDS, HANDY CROSS- 
WORDS, PASTIME CROSSWORDS, QUICKIE 
CROSSWORDS, SPARE-TIME CROSSWORDS, and 
SPEEDY CROSSWORDS. For all these maga- 
zines, the crossword puzzles themselves are 
largely provided by experts in the field. 

The short story and article market is wide 
open, but the requirements are rather pre- 
cise, and here they are: First of all, Mr. 
Holze insists that you indicate the word 
length of your manuscript in the upper 
right-hand corner of the first page. 

The stories must be 1000 to 1200 words 
long, and as an integral part of the plot 
there must be a code, cryptogram or other 
puzzle device, through which the mystery 
is solved at the end. But this must be 
logically interwoven into the story action. 
The best stories here have used about 800 
to 900 words to develop the plot and in- 
tensify the mystery, and then about 200 or 
300 words for the denouement, the reso- 
lution, the explanation. 

The articles should deal with the deriva- 
tion of words peculiar to certain localities 
or trades, or some other aspect of words as 
a means of expresion. These should run 
600 to 1,000 words. Short though these 
pieces are, it is not enough to give extracts 
or rewrites from dictionaries or other refer- 
ence books. You must express an interesting 
theme, or have some other integrating force 
to give a sense of unity and completeness 
to the articles. 

The stock is low at present, especially on 
‘the stories, so if this kind of material is your 
cup of tea, go to it. Payment is 2c a word 
on publication. 

Here is an example from the March 
issue of HANDY CROSSWorRDs: “The Word 
Is Murder,” by Gerald L. Freeman, is a 
story involving a dead man’s note which 
made his death appear a suicide. He was a 
university professor. The murder is uncov- 
ered because the language of the note is 
not that of a cultured person. 
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MANHATTAN’S FRIENDLINESS isn’t 
limited to mere pleasantness of manner. Our 
editors, currently or once selling authors, see 
that the writer gets what he wants: fast, frank 
and detailed reports; efficient, informed mar- 
keting; an editorially recognized and recom- 
mended agency. 

If improper marketing is collecting rejec- 
tions for your material, send your script to 
Manhattan. If it’s salable, we’ll market it to 
best advantage; if minor or major flaws pre- 
vent its submission, we’ll point them out and 
show you a way to eliminate them. Reports on 
all material in one week. 

‘ TERMS. Professionals: 10% commission if 
currently selling to major markets (minimum 
$500 in past year). Send complete sales data. 


All others: (Short stories, articles, juveniles— 
note next paragraph for books.) To cover time 
spent working with writers who do not yet meet 
the above requirements, the following fees (re- 
funded on sale of material) are payable with 
manuscripts: $5 each for scripts up to 5,000 


Manhattan Literary Agency 


520 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 





ML 


words; one dollar per 1,000 for additional 
thousands or fraction thereof (example: $7 
for a 6,545 words script). Scripts not ready 
for immediate marketing receive lengthy re- 
ports (within one week) of flaws with con- 
structive suggestions for eliminating them. TV, 
radio, etc., details in booklet offered below. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS. Due to heavy edi- 
torial demand for new material, we are co- 
operating by charging a reasonable $5 for the 
extensive work of reading and detailed report- 
ing on books over 25,000 words. Submission 
follows or you’re told at length why this is not 
possible. Reports in one week. 


REVISION. Selling author-editors will remove 
structural defects, strengthen, polish and mar- 
ket scripts that you lack the ob- 
jectivity or time to revise. Send 
material for free estimate. 


NO CHARGE. 16-page booklet, 
“The Manhattan Way” and 2- 
page Market Newsletter sent free. 
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THE NEW YORK ENQUIRER, 47 West 63rd 
Street, New York 23, N.Y., Managing Edi- 
tor, James Allan, badly needs copy for this 
weekly. He is looking for articles of absorb- 
ing human interest with a mass appeal. 
Wants especially stuff about people who 
turned failure into success, who have over- 
come seemingly impossible obstacles, de- 
veloped a dramatic way to better their lives 
or found hope and inspiration through some 
noble deed or experience. Mr. Allan: “The 
writing must be warm and compassionate, 
so that the reader feels that he is sharing 
the experience.”” He uses short articles up 
to 1500 words. Photos are bought when 
subject is suitable. All payment on accept- 
ance, but rates vary considerably. 

JUNIOR LEAGUE MAGAZINE, with offices at 
the Waldorf Astoria, New York City 22, is 
edited by Alice Towsley. Miss Towsley has 
asked me to announce that she does not 
solicit outside submissions. Most of the ma- 
terial is either staff-written or else assigned 
to writers known to the editor. Too bad. 
Cross it off your list. 

Awards, Prizes, Contests 

DOUBLEDAY & CO., 375 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y., announces a $10,000 
prize award for a novel by a Canadian 
writer, or by a writer who is not a Can- 
adian but who deals with a Canadian sub- 
ject. William Collins, Sons & Co., of Eng- 
land, is co-sponsor of the award. 

The purpose of the award is to promote 
and stimulate interest in Canada and in 
Canadian authors. $2500 will be ‘paid as 
an outright prize, and $7500 as an ad- 
vance against royalties. The contest closes 
April 1, 1958, and the prize-winning book 
will be published late in 1958 in the United 
States by Doubleday & Company, 575 
Madison Avenue, New York City 22; in 
Canada by Doubleday Canada Limited, 
105 Bond Street, Toronto 2, Ontario, and 
in England by William Collins Sons & Co., 
Ltd., 14 St., James Place, London SW 1, 
England. Write to any of these adresses for 
complete rules of the contest and entry 


blanks. 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION will 
make$30,000-worth of award to the authors 
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of books published in 1956 and 1957, which 
“make distinguished contributions to the 
American tradition of liberty and justice.” 
$5,000 awards will be given to authors of 
the most distinguished books in the follow- 
ing categories: 1. contemporary problems 
and affairs, (non-fiction); 2. history and 
biography, (non-fiction); 3. imaginative 
literature, (fiction, poetry or published 
drama). Publishers of award-winning books 
will receive citations. These awards were 
made possible by a grant from the Fund 
For the Republic. For detailed informa- 
tion write to Robert B. Downs, Chairman, 
American Library Association, Intellectual 
Freedom Committee, University of Illinois 
Libraries, Urbana, Illinois. 


HARCOURT BRACE has established two an- 
nual TV awards for dramatic scripts; one 
for plays telecast during the latter half o! 
of 1956 and the first half of 1957; and ‘i 
second for the best telecast script by 
writer who had not before that had a 
script produced on TV. The winners and 
runners-up will be published in book form. 


Town Journal Bows Out 

Don’t think that the publishing business 
has made a New Year’s resolution to let TV 
take over completely. It just happens that 
end-of-year figures always mean serious 
evaluations, and in the case of Town Jour- 
nal, 1111 E. Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C., they led to the decision that in spite 
of circulation increase (2,000,000) and even 
considerable advertiser interest — more 
money was going out than coming in, due 
to high production costs, So, this three- 
year old magazine will suspend publication 
with the February issue. This decision will 
not effect Farm Journal, the parent maga- 
zine. 


Staff Changes 

Ralph Ginzburg is the new Articles Edi- 
tor at Esquire. 

Walter Schmidt has gone out to Cali- 
fornia to edit a new entertainment maga- 
zine. The editor at MANHUNT is now Bill 
Manners. 

Samuel J. Blumenfeld has joined the 
GROSSET & DUNLAP editorial staff as asso- 
ciate editor. 








The New York Times says of a recent best 
seller: “It is not a good book and certainly 
d not a well written one.” Why is that book 
™ selling? Saturday Review writes: “It is an 
L, eloquent testimony on the character of the 
ul present literary season that the books cur- 
is rently widely read and discussed have not 
attained these distinctions for their qualities 
1 as literature.” 
03 best seller lists? 


Why are such books on the 


What makes a book worth publishing? 
Nearly every manuscript has some good 
a qualities. The trick is to know if it’s good 
d enough to publish—and to know how to 
a. make it good enough. This requires un- 
usual talents. It requires a rich academic 


| What Makes a Manuscript 
| Worth Publishing 


















type of manuscript—whether psychological, 
novel, lyric- poems, religious polemic or a 
study of nuclear fission. It requires the 
training and deep understanding of a 
skilled writer. It requires an intimate fa- 
miliarity with the literary market. 

Every one of our editors has been hand- 
picked for these essential requirements. They 
read your manuscript, discuss it and prepare 
a full, frank opinion, copy of which is sub- 
mitted to you. If their report is favorable, we 
send you a contract for prompt publication. 


We will be glad to read YOUR MANU- 
SCRIPT and send you our opinion within 
a week. No obligation. 





oa background to accurately evaluate every Seth Richards, Publisher 
V 
ul Other Pageant Press advantages: It pays off in ROYALTIES 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING . . . We 


national advertising for every book. 


LOWER SUBSIDIES .. . Our subsidies are often 


lower than firms which do not offer advertising. 


HIGHER ROYALTIES . . . Over 300% higher 
than royalty publishers. Also, you get 90% of all 
1€ Subsidiary Rights. 


75 FREE COPIES .. 
LONGER SALES LIFE .. . Your book is kept alive 


for years! We do not reserve the right to suspend a 
book at will. 


guarantee 





- for your personal use. 








FREE 


Weltl-a=tere)x 



















Our constructive editing results in better, more 
saleable books. Here are examples of royalties 
received by some of our authors: 

$9,200 to John Lavin . . . $1,750 to Margaret 
Lynch Capone . . . $2,600 to Sidney Silodor . . . 
$850 to Lans Leneve .. . $2,500 to Bob Mc- 
Knight . . . $6,350 to Jay Little . . . $3,600 to 
Dr. Rolf Alexander . . . $2,500 to Jack Piner... 
$3,800 to Jankus and Malloy. 












NEW—$1600 CONTEST 


FOR BEST BOOKS OF 1957 
WRITE FOR FREE RULES 











BIG BOOK fully explains Pageant Press’ successful 
formula that has helped over 600 authors to win recognition. 
Tells why books are rejected . . 
how to type manuscript . . . 
protect your royalties and subsidiary rights . . 
other suggestions to beginners and professionals. Absolutely 
FREE. Write Today. 


PAGEANT PRESS, INC. 


101 Fifth Avenue 






. which books to publish... 






how to proofread .. . how to 
. and 1,001 








Dept. W2 New York 3, N. Y. 
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Last minute 


General Magazines 


American Field, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, 
Ill. Issued weekly; 25c per copy; $6.00 per year. 
William F. Brown, Editor. Uses articles on bird- 
dogs, breeding, development and training; hunt- 
ing upland game birds; field trial features. These 
may be up to ‘2,500 words in length. Does not 
use much fiction, but any that is submitted 
should not exceed 3.500 words, and must be on 
subjects of interest to hunters and sporting dog 
owners. Seldom uses fillers or poetry. Buys pho- 
tographs, 4x6 or larger, as illustrations with a 
manuscript, or submitted with captions only. 
Payment for accepted material varies, but is 
made on acceptance. Reports are usually within 
ten days to two weeks. 


Capper’s Farmer, 912 Kansas Ave., Topeka, 
Kans. Wallace D. Inman, Editor. Although this 
magazine is largely staff-produced, the editors do 
welcome good “how to do it” farm and home 
ideas. Does not use fiction, and rarely buys any- 
thing of feature length unless they have been 
queried about it. Rates vary according to the 
difficulty of the assignment, the skill of the 
author and his contribution to the story. Articles 
or queries should be addressed to David W. 
Klinger, Managing Editor. 


Empire, Sunday Supplement of The Denver 
Post, Denver 2, Colo. Issued weekly; 15c per 
copy, with Sunday Denver Post. Bill Hosokawa, 
Editor, is interested in the present, past and 
future of the Rocky Mountain Empire, with the 
focus on Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico and 
adjacent sections of neighboring states. Prefers 
lively, fast-paced stories about people, activities, 
unusual industries, history, problems in_ this 
area. Length should be 250 to 2,500 words. 
Greatest need here is for shorter articles, illus- 
trated with photographs if possible. Do not sub- 
mit fiction at this time. Fillers are not accepted, 
but verse of 20 lines or shorter may be sub- 
mitted. Buys photographs, 8x10 black-and-whites, 
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or 4x5 color. These may be submitted as illus- 
trations with a manuscript, or with captions 
only. Payment is $5 for black-and-whites, and 
from $15 to $35 for color. Pays 2c a word, and 
up, for articles, and $2 each for poems, on ac- 
ceptance of material. Photographs are usually 
paid for after layouts are made. Reports ar 
prompt. 


Fortnight, 748 N. LaCienega Blvd., Los 
Angeles 46, Calif. Issued monthly; 25c per copy: 
$3.00 per year. Richard Mathison, Managing 
Editor, wants articles dealing with personalities, 
issues and controversies of California, Oregon, 
Washington, Nevada. These may be general in 
approach so long as they are involved with living 
in these areas. Does not want fiction, fillers or 
poetry. Buys photographs as illustrations with a 
manuscript, or with captions only. Payment is 
$2 per published inch, and is made on publica- 
tion of material. Reports require two weeks. 


Greyhound Publications, Inc., P. O. Box 217, 
Biscayne Annex, Miami 52, Fla., has for ten 
years published a weekly trade magazine called 
Greyhound Racing Record, which is almost 100 
per cent staff-produced. But beginning in 1957 
the company will produce a monthly magazine 
devoted to the racing greyhound. The editor, 
Robert W. Burtt, writes that the greyhound is a 
superb animal—a champion athlete, wage carner, 
as well as a pet, pal and faithful companion. Mr. 
Burtt would like free-lance writers in greyhound 
racing and coursing areas such as Massachusetts, 
Florida, Colorado, Arizona, Arkansas, Montana, 
Oregon, Southern California, Kansas, Texas and 
Oklahoma, as well as other prairie states, to 
submit fiction or non-fiction on the subject ol 
greyhound racing, breeding and coursing. Since 
greyhound racing is an honest sport, Mr. Burtt 
will accept no material that hints at the con- 
trary. Authentic, factual, yet thoroughly interest- 
ing, articles of any length about greyhounds, 
their history, breeding, coursing, racing, and the 
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men who handle them, are wanted. Twelve to 
twenty-five fiction stories will be used annually. 
Preferred length will be under 3,500 words— 
query on anything longer. Plots must be strong, 
with real characters. Atmosphere, backgrounds 
and dialogue must have complete authenticity. 
Beginning word rate is from 2c to 5c. A recent 
issue of the weekly magazine will be sent upon 
request. Send queries and manuscripts to Mr. 
Burtt. 


Juvenile Story Letters, Creative Business Serv- 
ices, Box 845, Ogden, Utah. Wants short juve- 
nile articles, stories and ideas, but writers should 
write for information sheet before submitting, as 
this is a specialized market. Pays from $5 up for 
ideas, and from $25 up for stories and articles. 
Usually reports within two weeks, and pays on 
acceptance. Address queries to Vince Harding. 


The Mariner, 44 Whitehall St., New York 4, 
N. Y. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.00 per 
year. This magazine, edited by James Hanna, is 
aimed at the waterman, especially in water trans- 
portation. Background for material may be 
worldwide, deep water or lake, bay or swamp. 
Articles must be well written technically since 
this magazine is read without exception by pro- 
fessional seamen, stevedores, bargemen, ship re- 
pairmen, shipbuilders, etc. No material about 
pleasure boating, yachting, or amateurs is 
wanted. Can use occasional fiction, but it must 


TRY, FC. 


be unusual, and 500- to 2,500-word shorts are 
preferred. Articles may be on any subject as long 
as they touch water transportation in some man- 
ner; good illustrations are particularly desirable. 
Random subjects suggested by the editors are: 
historical, factual, suggested improvement, per- 
sonal experience, verbatim court cases. Unusual 
photographs are purchased without accompany- 
ing text. Payment is 2c to 5c per word, and $5 
to $10 for pix. Reports are within two weeks. 


Popular Gardening, 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Suzanne Gleaves, Editor, writes 
that since this is a highly specialized magazine, 
only about 75% of it is written by free-lancers. 
Uses articles by experts for new gardeners. These 
should have strong, human interest appeal. Also 
uses some articles on outdoor living as it applies 
to the garden. Text runs over 1,000 words, and 
good photographs submitted with the article are 
most welcome. In some cases, material from speci- 
alized horticulturists who are not writers will be 
accepted with the proviso that it will be re-written 
by the staff. 


Revealing Romances, 23 W. 47th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c per copy. Uses first-person stories that are 
sincere, plausible, realistic, readable, and interest- 
ing. Stories written from the feminine viewpoint 
are preferred. Lengths are: up to 3,000 words for 
short-shorts, up to 6,500 words for short stories, 


THE SERVICE WHICH STOPS ERRORS 
AS SOON AS THEY’RE MADE / 





PC, of course, is SMLA’s outstanding special 
service, Personal Collaboration, which we orig- 
inally tested by working with sixteen entirely 
new writers. Before the test period was over, 
fourteen had sold two scripts each or more. 


The success of the service stems entirely from 
its one basic, simple principle: Instead of allow- 
ing the client to work in the dark when writing 
his stories or articles, and perhaps end up with 
flaw-filled scripts which won’t sell, the agency 
watches over and works with him every inch of 
the way, from idea stage through finished script 
and sale. Under PC service, the agency shows 
the client how to analyze stories or articles, and 
plot the way the top professionals on our client- 
list do it—helps him write first drafts on which 
the agency goes to work with blue pencil—step 
by step until the scripts are entirely salable and 
out to market under the same sales service we 
give our established clients and sold. 


And, because SMLA is a manuscript-sales 





agency and not a school, there are no “test 
assignments” or “lessons” or other waste motion 
off the track. Every bit of work the writer does 
is on material which ends up offered for sale. 
Nor is the service dragged out—PC in full covers 
a comparatively short period of time. And there 
is no dull waiting: PC material is worked on the 
same day the mail brings it in, and replies go out 
by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for PC 
service have now sold: to Cosmopolitan, This 
Week, Redbook, Family Circle, Toronto Star 
Weekly, Modern Romances, True Confessions, 
Coronet, Manhunt, Ellery Queen’s Mystery Maga- 
zine, Argosy, Adventure, Rinehart, Dutton, Gold 
Medal and many, many others. We'll be happy 
to discuss working with you. 


Personal Collaboration is open to promising 
writers who have, or have not, worked with us 
before, and the charge is moderate. Please write 
for full details. No charge or obligation, of 
course. 





SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36.N.Y. 








SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm Teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
‘Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
*"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing‘’ 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Sell the Scripts 
You Write! 


We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, verse, plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write for 
pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 

As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


FREE 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 











Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Use the coupon below for complete information. 





Please send free booklet, "Your Way to Success in 
Authorship."’ No cost or obligation. 











and up to 10,000 words for novelettes. Also uses 
articles of every type—courtship, marriage, per- 
sonality, homemaking; and light, romantic verse 
up to 20 lines. Pays 3c a word, and up, for stories 
and articles, and 50c a line for poetry, on accept- 
ance. Reports promptly. 


Saga, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Issued monthly; 25c per copy; $3.00 per year. Ed 
Fitzgerald, Editor. Uses features that focus on the 
resourceful or skillful or courageous manner in 
which a man solves a problem confronting him. 
Emphasis is on muscular adventure rather than 
intellectual. Humor, sports, unusual profiles, and 
great crime stories are also wanted. Lengths run 
from 200 to 5,000 words. The very short bits ar 
capsule adventures, thumbnail sketches or ad- 
ventures in miniature, and not odd facts. The 
editor prefers queries on all feature ideas. Payment 
is from $50 for shorts, up to $500 for top articles. 


Secrets, 23 W. 47th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Issued monthly; 15c per copy. Rose Wyn, Editor. 
Uses confession stories written in a strongly dra- 
matic, sincere, emotional style. Novelette length is 
up to 10,000 words; shorts are from 3,500 to 
6,500 words; and short-shorts are from 2,000 to 
3,000 words. Uses articles up to 1,200 words, and 
fillers from 200 to 500 words on all subjects re- 
lating to the personal lives of women today. Miss 
Wyn is interested specifically in articles on the sub- 
jects of courtships, marriage, personality, popu- 
larity, health, homemaking, children, and the 
family. Uses light remantic verse up to 20 lines. 
Pays 3c a word, and up, and 50c per line for poetry, 
on acceptance. 


Your New Baby, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Issued monthly; free distribution 
Mrs. Claire Glass Miller edits this magazine for 
new mothers. Wants articles on baby care, child 
birth and related subjects. Length should not be 
over 3,000 words, with 1,500 to 2,000 being pre- 
ferred. Does not want fiction or photographs. Uses 
one or two column fillers on the above subjects 
these could be humorous, but must at the same 
time be informative. No verse is wanted at present 
Payment is from $35 to $50 for articles, and $15 to 
$25 for fillers, on acceptance. Reports are made 
within two weeks. 


Literary Magazines 


The Antioch Review, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
Issued quarterly; 75c per copy; $3.00 per year 
Paul Bixler, Editor, does not want features or 
news articles. Acceptable articles are those of 
ideas and opinion, in lengths between 4,000 and 
7,000 words, written for the intelligent laymen. 
About two fiction pieces of 2,000 to 10,000 words 
are used each month. No filler or photographs. 
Uses short poetry, for which $2.50 per published 
page is paid, but are usually overstocked on these. 
Payment for articles is $2.50 per published page, 





and for fiction $4.00 per published page is paid. 
All payment is on publication, and reports re- 
quire from one to four weeks. 


Approach, Rosemont, Pennsylvania. Issued 
quarterly; 50c per copy. Albert and Helen Fow- 
ler, Managing Editors. Uses well-planned stories, 
2,000 to 4,000 words. Does not want childhood’s 
reminiscences nor romantic frustrations. Uses 
poetry in length as long as the form reveals the 
content. Wants well-argued articles — especially 
original discussions of modern writers, particu- 
larly poets. “Articles may also be of the experi- 
mental type, working out of the traditional back- 
ground and the despairing and the morbid,” 
writes Mrs. Fowler. There is no pay. Replies are 
prompt and courteous, often accompanied by 
criticism. 

Carabel, 1065 Runnymeade St., East Palo 
Alto, Calif. Issued quarterly; 25c per copy; $1.00 
per year. Ben Hagglund, Editor and Publisher, 
wants verse that projects a definite impression of 
places—Paris, or Papeete, or Petersville—so that 
the reader will want to get up and go. Payment 
is 5c a line (minimum $1), on acceptance. 


Evergreen Review, 795 Broadway, New York 
3, N. Y. Issued quarterly; $1.00 per copy. This 
is a new literary magazine edited by Barney 
Rossset and Donald Allen. Mr. Rosset writes that 
while they are not too interested in free-lance 
material, they will look at everything sent to 


them. Individual issues of this magazine may deal 
with separate themes, or else may feature several 
works by one author. Buys photographs as illus- 
trations with a manuscript, or with caption ma- 
terial only. Also publishes verse. 


The Hudson Review, 65 E. 55th St., New York 
22, N. Y. Issued quarterly; $1.25 per copy; $4.00 
per year. Uses articles on literature, theatre, art, 
movies. Fiction may be on any subject, but must 
be quality writing. A good length is 5,000 words. 
Does not use fillers or photographs. Uses good, 
quality verse. Payment is 2c per word for articles 
and fiction, and 65c per line for poetry, on pub- 
lication. Reports are within four to six weeks. 
Lisa Dyer, Managing Editor, suggests that since 
there is virtually no “style” or type that can 
easily be defined for acceptable material, it would 
be helpful if prospective writers would look at a 
copy of the magazine. 


Partisan Review, 22 E. 17th St., New York 3, 
N. Y. Issued quarterly; $1.00 per copy; $4.00 
per year. William Phillips and Philip Rahv, 
Editors. Uses fiction, poetry, essays on literature, 
politics, art, music, psychology—in contemporary 
scene—and written for the intellectual audience 
of readers. Uses any length serious fiction and 
verse. No fillers or photographs. Pays 1¥2c per 
word for articles and fiction, and 40c per line 
for poetry, on publication. Reports are within 
three to six weeks. 














A new book-sized magazine brought about 
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to satisfy a long felt neéd for a new type 
quarterly—the one magazine that comes sel- 
dom enough to be thoroughly digested and 
enjoyed. A magazine for the thinking people 
of our time. MANKIND—The Magazine of 
Human Endeavor is a collection of the best 
work of both known and unknown authors. 
What is said is more important than who 
said it. An unexcelled opportunity for new 
writers to get into print. MANKIND—The 
Magazine of Human Endeavor NEEDS: 
FICTION . .. subject areas limited only to the 
“stretch” of the imagination. 

NON-FICTION ... articles on any subject the 
mind can conceive. 

HUMOR ... satire, line drawings used, alle- 
gories, tall tales. 

PHOTO ESSAYS ... here the title of the 
magazine is stressed. Photos must reflect the 
theme “human endeavors.” 

TRAVEL . .. deep insights into the nation, 
people, and national aspirations. 

The readers must feel that if they ever visit 





4638 No. 22nd Avenue 





‘ANEW NEW VEHICLE FOR WRITERS 


| the country they will know all about it—a 


| in non-technical language. 
| No taboos. Only those manuscripts accom- 
| panied by sufficient postage returned. 


| CARTOONS .. 


| PHOTOGRAPHS ... of accepted authors pub- 


| DEADLINE. .. for Summer Issue is March 30. 


THE WRITERS ARE THE SUBSCRIBERS Sub- 

scription $5.00 the year. Send work and sub- 
| scription to the Editors today—tomorrow 
| never comes. 


MANKIND-The Magazine of Human Endeavor 


comprehensive coverage. Photos used to il- 
lustrate text. 


LENGTHS ... 1500 to 4500 words. Well written 


- sophisticated and funny 
ha-ha. 


POETRY ... any type and length up to 250 
lines. Payment up to $1.00 per line. 


lished, if desired, to give the readers a look 
at the entity behind the thought. 
PAYMENT ON ACCEPTANCE ... rates based 


on current subscription level. 





We maintain no permanent writing staff. The 
entire contents of each issue is written by the 
readers. THE READERS ARE THE WRITERS. 


& Phoenix, Arizona 



































Daniel Keenan 
Teacher of Fiction Writing and Article Writing 


Author of: How To Write The Short Story, 
How To Write The Confession Story, How 
To Write Mystery Fiction, How To Write 
The Novel, Article Writing, etc. 


Study by Mail 


Short Story Detective Story 
Confession Story Novel 
Short Short Story Detective Novel 

Mystery Article Writing 


Each client who enrolls in one of the above-named 
courses is sent free a text which covers the subject simply, 
practically and fully. When a client takes a course here, 
his work is personally supervised by Mr. Keenan, an 
experienced writing teacher and published writer. The 
cost of each course is very reasonable. 

Criticism of short stories and articles—$1.00 per 1000 
words. Books and novel criticism is at a more reduced 
price. 

Services for the rewriting of a short story, an article, a 
book or a novel are available. Write for free bulletin. 


DANIEL KEENAN 
P. O. Box No. 62, New York City 63, N. Y. 





CORRECT TYPING 


A manuscript which is correct in every detail 
will give you the advantage. 65c per thousand. 
Free carbon. Mailed flat. 

PAULINE LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 





SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 5éth St. New York 19, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 60c per 1000 words, 
70c per 1000 with corrections; poetry Ic per 


line. Free ——. Send postage please. 
Fast Service, No Delays 


ELLEN BROWN 


Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the ee and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase ot story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is gopearing oe in juvenile publications. Not a 
“tell ut a SH ee C on Personal criticism 


included. Write for tee particula 
M ORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 








Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, 1018 N. State, 
Chicago 10, Ill. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; 
$5.00 per year. Henry Rage, Editor. Considers 
all poetry of all themes and lengths, as long as 
it has not previously been published or accepted 
for publication. Editors cannot promise an im- 
immediate reading or immediate publication if 
material is accepted. Manuscripts are usually 
reported on within one month. Editors are not 
responsible for unsolicited manuscripts, although 
all those accompanied by a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope are returned if they are not 
acceptable. Author’s name and address should 
be on every poem. Payment is 50c per line for 
verse, with several annual prizes of $100 being 
awarded every November for the best verse 
printed in this magazine during the preceding 
year. 


The Saturday Review, 25 W. 45th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. Harrison Smith, Editor. The 
major portion of this magazine is staff written, 
although essays and articles on literature, educa- 
tion, world affairs, philosophy, etc., are often 
acceptable from free-lance writers. However, it is 
urged that the magazine be studied thoroughly 
before submitting. 


Southwest Review, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas 5, Texas. Issued quarterly; 75c 
per copy; $3.00 per year. Allen Maxwell, Editor. 
Uses thoughtful articles on national and interna- 
tional problems (no feature or news material) : 
literary criticism (contemporary American writ- 
ers); and regional material on the Southwest— 
history, economic and social problems, art, etc. 
These should be based on primary sources rather 
than put together from books already published. 
Style should be scholarly but not dull. Uses a 
few personal essays for the ‘‘Points of View” de- 
partment. Preferred length is 3,000 words, al- 
though articles may vary considerably in length. 
Along the fiction line, short stories of high liter- 
ary merit are acceptable. These need not be 
necessarily regional in background, but if back- 
ground is an important part of the story or if 
regional matters are crucial, then the region 
should be the Southwest. Characterization is im- 
portant, rather than heavy plot or action. Pre- 
ferred fiction length is 3,000 words, although 
this, too, may vary. Uses high quality poetry, but 
there is no set requirement as to form, Does 
not want religious or nature poetry, or humorous 
verse. Preferred length is not over 20 lines. Pay- 
ment is 2c per word for articles and fiction, and 
$5 for each poem, and is made on publication. 
Reports are within six weeks. 


The Yale Review, 28 Hillhouse Ave., New 
Haven, Conn. Quarterly; $1.25 per copy; $4.00 
per year. Publishes serious discussions by qualified 
writers of public questions (politics, economics, 
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public affairs) and the arts. Length is 3,000 to 
5,000 words. Uses quality fiction between 2,500 
and 5,000 words. Does not want fillers or photo- 
graphs. Publishes quality verse, usually under 100 
lines. Payment is on publication, and reports re- 
quire at least three weeks. 


Trade Magazines 


American Shoemaking, 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton 11, Mass. Issued weekly; $3.00 per year. 
Willis A. Johnson, Editor. Wants systems and 
methods related to shoe manufacturing opera- 
tions. Also articles on new constructions and 
various processes; new materials and products 
developed for shoe components. Likes news of 
personalities in the shoe industry, of production 
accomplishments, and miscellaneous short items 
of shoe industry interest. Length of feature 
articles is between 800 and 2,000 words. If pic- 
tures are available they should be submitted with 
the manuscript, and they are paid for on basis 
of space displacement of wordage. Material other 
than feature articles has no minimum or maxi- 
mum word length. Rates vary, and are deter- 
mined by type of material and editorial value. 
Reports within two weeks. 


Beauty Fashion, 101 W. 31 St., New York 1, 
N. Y. Theodore C. Boytos, 'Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c per copy; $3.00 per year. Uses ar- 
ticles dealing with the retailing of prestige per- 
fumes and cosmetics; problems peculiar to in- 
dustry with respect to distribution, price struc- 
ture, promotions, advertising and across-the- 
counter selling. Material should be designed for 
retail readership—that is, store management, cos- 
metic buyers and cosmetic salesgirls. Occasionally 
uses an off-beat article on perfume-cosmetic his- 
tory, as well as features dealing with manufacture 
and packaging of beauty products. Length is 
1,000 to 1,500 words. Pays $25 per article, on 
publication. Does not purchase photographs. Re- 
ports are within two weeks. 


Business Education World, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. Issued monthly except July 
and August; 35c per copy; $3.00 per year. James 
Bolger, Editor. Uses articles up to 2,500 words of 
interest to teachers of commercial subjects—typ- 
ing, shorthand, bookkeeping, etc. At least 95% 
of accepted material is supplied by teachers. Pays 
$10 per first printed page or fraction thereof; 
and $5 for each succeeding page, on publication. 
Covers cost of photos illustrating articles, up to 
$7.50 per photo. Report time varies. 


Cross Country News, Meacham Field, Ft. 
Worth, Texas. Issued 18 times a year; 25c per 
copy; $3.00 per year. Tony Page, Editor. Uses 
cartoons, and light reading on private aviation, 
“aed — staff supplied. Payment for cartoons 
is $3.00. 





$4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN THE LAST YEAR 


$30,000 Home from Hotpoint 
$25,000 from Dial Soap 
$20,000 from Sealy 

$10,000 from G-E 

$ 5,000 from Simoniz 
Ireland Trip from Tailortown 
Japan Vacation from Rexall 
31 Dodge Cars 

28 Color TV Sets 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in 
statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
Write NOW for your FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN'—bringing you winning help for the big 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





AUTHORS 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
TRafalgar 9-9177 
1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 





SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer—in WRITER’S 
DIGEST for 30 YEARS. (4) of my songs alone sold 
over a HALF MILLION RECORDS of various labels 
led by the world-famous VICTOR! Seeing is _. 
Be convinced NOW! Learn how to apply the ACI 

TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 


RAY HIBBELER 


6808 N. Oleander Ave. C-13 Chicago 31, lil. 








EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


Your manuscript neatly typed on bond 
paper; 50c per 1000 words, 60c with cor- 
rections. Free carbon. 


MRS. BARBARA MINTIER 
Rural Route 3 Newark, Ohio 











WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to the inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is possible to earn the low 
cost of six months’ instruction i 

specialized course of instruction in 

JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 


WILL C. DERRY 
40 ROCK AVENUE EAST LYNN, MASS. 
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I won’t be able to help you 


with cartoon gags, songs, fillers or poetry. 
But I have sold plenty of all length fiction, 
articles and teleplays. So I can tell you how 
to improve your work and where to send it. 
As a member of the Professional Author’s 
League, I probably know every magazine 
in this country, and as a reviewer I have 
learned what sort of novels will sell and 
where. My fee is only ten dollars for a 
book, or five dollars for anything up to 
10,000 words. Plus return postage. 


CURTIS W. CASEWIT 
355 Lowell Rlvd. Denver 19, Colorado 





ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 


Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
ut lots of personal help and guidance. 
Write for FREE copy of 
“Article Writing for Beginners" 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICE 


10 Redwood Ave. Toronto, Ont., Canada 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 
corrections if desired. 50c per 1000 words, plus 
postage. Minimum order $1.00. 


FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 


R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 





WRITE SONGS 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2 per year 


1650 WD Broadway New York 19 





SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION 


=~ these three rn your sales? Let me correct them. 
It is my special 
eat, Saenuiatie typing, with bond paper, hast 
For complete editing as above, corrections and typ ing. $1.00 
per 1000, or 25c per page. Typing only, 50c per HO 10. I pay 
return postage. 
Let me know your probiems 


EVA LONGSDORF 
The Friendly Typist Arkansaw, Wisconsin 





NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes: ‘“‘You are the first agent who ever 
did anything constructive for me. All others went 
off on a tangent with beautiful theories none of 
which were practical.’ (Name upon request) 
NOVELS — SHORT STORIES — ARTICLES — PLAYS. 
Write for TELEVISION and RADIO. PLAYS read 
by Broadway producers. 

ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GUIDANCE, REPRESENTATION. 
Reading fees: $5.00 up to 5,000 words, over 5,000 and 
up to 10,000, $1.00 per thousand; 10,000 - 40,000, 








$10.00. Full length novels ond oo. $15.00. Not 
i for ipts unless ied by self- 
addressed, stamped envelope, or Manuscripts 


typed, 20c per page. Send for FREE nam “TO 


THE NEW WRITER."’ 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 
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Meat Magazine, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 
5, Ill. Issued monthly; 25c per copy; $3.00 per 
year. H. L. Rothra, Editor. Wants news about 
meat packagers and packaging, processing and 
wholesaling. This may be new businesses, new 
products, executive-level personnel changes. Also 
wants features, including photographs, telling 
stories of new ideas in production, merchandising, 
management, transportation, etc., by meat pack- 
ers or processors. These should have a “case his- 
tory” approach. Paotographs should be 5x7 or 
larger. Pays 2%2c per word, on publication, and 
$5 for each photograph used. Reports within ten 
days. 


Motor Magazine, 250 W. 55th St., New York 
19, N. Y. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $4.00 
per year. Edward Ford, Editor. Wants original 
articles, 1,200 to 1,500 words, on sales ideas for 
merchandising new and used cars, service work 
and TBA items. “The idea is the thing here. 
It must be new, practical and profitable,” writes 
Mr. Ford, “and must be something the reader 
can adapt to his own needs.” Queries are sug- 
gested. Payment is according to worth of ma- 
terial, and is made on acceptance. Likes 8x10 
glossy photographs of professional quality, for 
which $6 each is paid. Reports promptly. 


Mill & Factory, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. Issued monthly ; $1.00 per copy; $10.00 
per year. Carl C. Harrington, Editor, wants 
articles on manufacturing plant operation— 
maintenance, materials handling, production, la- 
bor relations, electrical systems, ~safety, etc.— 
preferably signed by plant operating executives. 
Likes photographs accompanying aarticle. Pays 
approximately $25 per printed page, including 
illustrations, on acceptance. Reports in two weeks. 


Contests, Awards, Prizes 


The Benjamin Franklin Magazine Awards, ad- 
ministered by the University of Illinois. Official 
entry blanks are available now. Deadline for sub- 
mitting entries is February 15, 1957. The eight 
classifications in which awards will be given are: 
Fo. the most distinguished and meritorious pub- 

lic service during the year by an American 

magazine of general circulation (a Gold Medal 
and a scroll). 

For the most distinguished magazine writing in- 
volving original reporting in which serious 
obstacles had to be overcome ($1,000 and a 
scroll). 

For the best article or series of articles, depicting 
life, culture or institutions in the United 
States ($500 and a scroll). 

For the best interpretation of the foreign scene 
or of our foreign relations ($500 and a scroll). 

For the article best depicting a person, living or 
dead ($500 anda scroll). 

For the best article about science or health ($500 
and a scroll). 
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phrase, 


For the best short story ($500 and a scroll). 

For an outstanding meritorious presentation in 
any category not specifically covered by the 
other awards ($500 and a scroll). 

Two copies of each entry and two blanks for 
each should be sent to Benjamin Franklin Maga- 
zine Awards, 119 Gregory Hall, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. Winners will be hon- 
ored at the Awards Dinner in New York in May. 


Doubleday & Company, Doubleday Canada, 
and William Collins, Sons & Co., of England, 
announces a $10,000 prize Canadian Novel 
Award for a novel by a Canadian, or by a non- 
Canadian on an essentially Canadian subject. 
The contest opened December 1, 1956 and will 
close April 1, 1958. 

The winner of the award will be determined 
by a board composed of Ralph Allen, Editor of 
Macleans Magazine; John Beecroft, Editor-in- 
Chief of the Literary Guild; Thomas B. Costain, 
Canadian-born author. and editor; George Nel- 
son, Vice President of Doubleday Canada, Lim- 
ited; and Lionel Shapiro, Montreal author and 
international correspondent. 

The purpose of the award is to promote and 
stimulate interest both in Canadian authors and 
in Canada itself. It is not limited to new writers, 
and the publishers hope that established authors 
will also be interested. 

The award will consist of $2,500 as an out- 
right prize and $7500 as an anvance against the 
author’s earnings. The winning book will be pub- 
lished late in 1958 in the United States by 
Doubleday & Company, 575 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y., in Canada by Doubleday 
Canada, Limited, 105 Bond Street, Toronto 2, 
Ontario, and in the British Empire (except 
Canada) by William Collins, Sons & Co., Limited, 
14 St. James Place, London, S. W. 1, England. 

Complete rules of the contest, and entry 
blanks, may be obtained from the most conven- 
ient of these addresses. 


The Eugene F. Saxton Memorial Trust. Estab- 
lished by Harper & Brothers in memory of the 
late Eugene F. Saxton, who for many years gave 
his time, labor and substance to assist and en- 
courage writers of distinction, when they were 
still unrecognized and lacked adequate financial 
resources. This Trust is administered by three 
trustees: Martha P. Saxton, widow of Eugene 
F. Saxton; Irita Van Doren, of the New York 
Herald Tribune, and Harvey Breit, of the New 
York Times. The Trust offers fellowships with 
substantial outright grants of money to creative 
writers, especially those who lack established 
publishing connections or other means of finan- 
cial assistance. The fellowships are designed to 


enable such writers to complete books definitely 
projected in the fields of nonfiction, and poetry: 
writers receiving awards are free to make pub- 
lication arrangements with any publisher they 
choose. 

The fellowships will be granted only to cre- 
ative writers who need financial assistance. Fel- 
lowships will not have a fixed value. It is the 
purpose of the fellowships to enable writers of 
outstanding merit to do their own writing. 
Manuscripts already completed are ineligible as 
projects for fellowships. No fellowship will be 
granted for the rewriting of a manuscript already 
written. No fellowship will be granted to defray 
the cost of printing or publishing a manuscript. 
Application forms may be requested from The 
Eugene F. Saxton Memorial Trust, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Yale Series of Younger Poets, Yale University 
Press New Haven. The 1957 competition for pub- 
lication in the Yale Series of Younger Poets is 
open to men and women under forty who have 
not previously had a book of verse published 
Manuscripts should be submitted between Febru- 
ary first and March first, 1957. The winning vol- 
ume will be selected by W. H. Auden, who will 
also write a preface. Rules of the contest will be 
sent on request. All inquiries should be accompa- 
nied by return postage and addressed to the 
Editor, Yale Series of Younger Poets, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, Connecticut. 





WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
"pecan let's you in how to win! Each issue 
ists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges, 
ad experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 








SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 


Mail to: 
TIN PAN ALLEY 


1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 








SINGER SERVICE 


The typing service of successful Canadian authors. 
Give your manuscript the confidence of a pro- 
fessional appearance. 
All inquiries promptly answered 
IDA SINGER 


Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Conada 











WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


nt, Author, 15 years, ‘‘Radio Story Editor’? (TV) Y.M.C.A. classes. Marketing report on your story, 


Story analyst, Age 
$2.00; book ms. $10.00; thorough marketing-technique analysis, 


39 OCEAN STREET 


.00. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


SQUANTUM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Cartoonist Cues 


By John Norment 


ANY GAG CARTOONISTS like to have a 
M steady source of income on the side. 
Drawing for newspapers, magazines, books, 
advertising, etc., can be a very profitable 
field to work in. Quite often a name car- 
toonist is handed an advertising campaign 
or a book to illustrate on a silver platter. 
But you don’t have to be a name to be suc- 
cessful in the commercial field. Most car- 
toon ads, etc., are done by people who are 
unknown in the gag field. So if you aren’t 
famous yet it’s no handicap. 

When an art director sees your samples 
and decides to use your work it can easily 
lead to thousands of dollars in repeat 
orders. The Alka-Seltzer people have been 
using the same cartoonist in all their ads 
for over thirty years. In the editorial field 
Al Kaufman illustrates “This Funny Life” 
for TRUE. Bill Yates and John Gallagher 
alternate doing the headings for the news 
oddities column in PARADE. There are many 
others with similar sources of steady income. 
It can happen to you. But it requires time, 
thought and effort on your part. Here’s one 
way to go about getting commercial work 
to do: 

(1) Your first problem, naturally, is to 
find customers. Use your classified tele- 
phone directory. Practically all newspapers, 
magazines, book publishers, advertising 
agencies, display houses, publicity offices 
and TV studios buy cartoons. Before you 
call on a prospect you must first phone him 
and ask for an appointment. Never walk in 
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cold without one. If you don’t know the 
art director's name, ask the girl on the 
switchboard or the receptionist and she will 
tell it to you. If you are asked to leave your 
samples for a day or two—do it! You have 
nothing to lose, and if your work is some- 
thing the art director needs, you have made 
a sale. 


(2) Find out all you can about what 
your prospective customer is buying at 
present. If he is a magazine’editor buy a 
few copies and study them. Then either 
show him drawings in the same vein or 
something equally suitable but of a con- 
trasting nature. Don’t show too great a 
variety of techniques. This gives the impres- 
sion that you have no style of your own and 
are merely copying from a variety of dif- 
ferent artists. Don’t try to demonstrate too 
much versatility in media. One oil, one ink, 
one pastel, one finger painting, one charcoal, 
etc., is bound to make a terribly confusing 
impression. Six black and white, 3 wash, 
and 3 color drawings should do the job 
nicely. 


(3) When you’re showing your samples 
you may use original drawings, reproduc- 
tions of your work or a combination of 
both. Your drawings should be neat and 
attractively mounted on plain white draw- 
ing board with enough margin to show 
them off to best advantage. Two inches at 
the top and sides with three inches at the 
bottom should be sufficient. Don’t doll your 





work up in a lot of cellophane and cotton 
batting to such an extent that the presen- 
tation dominates and overpowers the work 
itself. Neat and simple is best! 


(4) A zippered portfolio for carrying 
your work is a good investment. Buy one 
that’s large enough to hold all your samples 
comfortably, but not so big that it becomes 
awkward and uncomfortable when you’re 
lugging it through the streets. When you 
call.on a client he’s sizing you up as well as 
your work. There is too much at stake to 
risk making a bad impression. You have a 
strike against you if you walk into a busy 
editor’s office with your samples wrapped in 
dirty wrinkled brown paper and tied with 
bits of knotted string which will take ten 
minutes to untie. This can become embarras- 
sing and the editor may make up his mind 
that you’re an amateur before he sees your 
work. Give him a chance to be helpfully 
interested in you. 


(5) Don’t plan an elaborate sales talk. 
Let your work speak for itself. If your work 
is good there is no need to tell the art 
director anything about it. He’s being 
paid because he already knows what’s good. 
Try to think of him as potentially your 
greatest friend. Do not think of him as an 
antagonist you have to battle with for a 
livelihood. He is a man who can help you 
improve your work, feed your family or 
even make you rich and famous. So use the 
old bean and make a sincere effort to be 
courteous and friendly. 


(6) Several months have gone by and 
you’ve made calls on at least twenty dif- 
ferent prospects. You have picked up a few 
jobs by now. Maybe all from the same 
client or maybe from several different 
customers. Anyway, you have some new 
samples to show. It is time to call back on 
some of your original prospects. Make re- 
turn calls on all the more likely ones and 
show them your new samples. This time 
you will make a better impression. You will 
look more like a professional because you 
have developed confidence through experi- 
ence. You won't feel nearly so ill at ease. 
Ask the prospect if he thinks he might be 


GAGS CLICK: 


Drawing and Selling Cartoons, by Jack Markow, 64 pages, 
illustrated, all phases of cartoon drawing and techniques. .$1.00 
How to Create 1000 gs A Year, by Markow, Koerner and 
Lampert. This best seller among gagwriters and cartoonists 
explains the devices for producing selling gags. Complete 
analysis of cartoon humor. Fully illustrated $2.00 
Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters and cartoonists. 
Idea inspirations listed 4 months in advance to meet magazine 
deadlines, increase sales. Spiral-bound, illustrated -00 
500 Cliche Captions. Ready-made captions with explanations 
of how to convert them into sales-producing gags. . $2.00 


Send Check or Money Order to 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS *°°-23t 33.32" 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. Scripts over 10,000 
words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c per page; poetry, Ic per 
line, plus return charges. Minimum $ 1.60: Tnquinice 


invited. 
EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louis 10, Missouri 














‘How’ MAKE MONEY with 
Simple CARTOONS 


’ A book everyone who likes to sto draw 
should have. It is free; no | rree 
obligation. Simply address | race} BOOK 


ARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
Dept. 822 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





2000 ARTICLES YOU CAN WRITE AND SELL 


Now, the “‘must’’ book for every writer. The author, 
Frank Reng a has aon thousands of articles based on 
ideas in this book, and has helped others to sell thousands 
more. As the article market is the fastest-growing one for 
free-lance writers today. order your copy now this 
handsome 70,000-word book and start writing to sell! 


$2.00 postpaid. 
PERENNIAL PRESS 
Dept. WD, 292 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one “or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 
CRQWN MUSIC co. 49 W. 32 St., Studio 109, New York 1 


ae ae | 
CARTOON TUTOR 


This unique home study course offers - 
sonal tutorship by a nationally famo 
cartoonist—Lawrence Lariar. 45 Lessons 
comic art plus honest personal criticigm by 
an instructor with more than 25 years of 
know-how. Offer limited to serious students 
only. 








Write: 


LAWRENCE LARIAR, Box WD | 
Professional School of Cartooning 
57 Lena Avenue Freeport, WN, 


» 




















} 
able to use your work now or at a later 


NOW! A Pg ap Course in Ca ortoeming. 18 

1 The MAGAZINE OF THE MONTH in im i 

» ae MARKET NTIPS “GAGWRITERS date. Ask him if he knows of someone else 
KET oc a TEAR s400 SIX MONTHS. who might find your work suitable. 


Direct from the heart of the m — publishing in- Every editor and art director is looking 


stry. Three get-acquainted copies $1.00 Z 
poole conn onenn ante for new and better work. Naturally, he is 
123-34 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. most concerned with his own immediate 


problems. So it’s up to you to show the 
MANUSCRIPT SERVICE right samples to the right prospect. The 
; more calls you make the better your chances 

Bond paper, free carbon, minor corrections. =e 
Mailed flat, extra first and last pages. 65c are for sales. If your work is good but not 
per thousands words. what the client needs at the present time 
MADELINE T. SMITH he will try to keep you in mind. But he sees 

: Wid - ) . 
315 Single Ave., Collins Park, New Castle, Delaware a great many artists and samples during the 
week and it’s human to forget. That’s wh 
EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO ${0 DAILY re Sapo 8 Y 
WRITING FILLERS it’s so important to you to make those re- 
Will Heideman's New 1957 Revised Course & Markets turn calls. 


No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with sample. 150 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 


Br tenet courses and help available. Return this ad and Letter From Cartoonist 
bs Or vy to: 
. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent Dear Editor: 


P. Oo. = 2008, Dept. Glendale, California 











It was with some surprise that I read 


: ’ 
CARTOONS WANTED your former columnist Pat Fulford’s com- 
When you've sent those oldie inkers around to the maga- 5 : 
zines until you're sick and tired of looking at them, bundle ments about cartoon schools in the Decem- 
‘em up and point ‘em my way. I operate a cartoon salvag- a e 
ing dikker which makes it possible for both of us to still ber issue. Her statement that there 1S 


make a buck on your oldies. Send nothing you'll want back. 


If you get anything, it'll be money. 50% commission on “only one school’ she could heartily recom- 


all sales, whether for new cartoons or old ones. 


LEW CARD, CARTOONISTS’ AGENT mend betrays a sad lapse of memory on the 
Box 187 La Habra, Calif. part of the good lady. She seems to have 


forgotten that she praised my Professional 





So 
GHOST WRITING School of Cartooning heartily in other 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I’d P ss 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for The Professional School of Cartooning 


details. has been licensed by The New York State 


articles in your magazine. 


WILL LOZIER 


ONS Chery Aveme Flushing 55, N. Y. | Board of Education, an honor and privilege 


not easily acquired. 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED This school offers personal tutorship and 
| PAY RETURN POSTAGE honest criticism, all of which is — by the 
Neat, accurate work on 20 Ib. bond. One free carbon. only instructor In my school—me! I have 
All work proofread. I watch grammar and spelling. had thirty books published on humor and 


60c per thousand words. 


CAROLYN M. THORPE cartooning! 
4428 E. 50 Terrace, Kansas City, Mo., WAbash 4-3708 Lawrence Lariar, Director 


STA ais oe 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song Late Cartoon News 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, COLLEGE HuUMoR, 10 East 40th Street, New 


song poems for FREE examination. NO CHARGE FOR MELODIES. York 16. N. Y. Ira Peck has been chosen 
MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. S-30 © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. i: heed up the revival of this oldie. cOLLEoE 


Steady Market — Prompt Payment HUMOR, at its peak, printed stories by all 


Girls-CARTOONS-General | the top writers in the U. S. and cartoons 
FILLERS «© JOKES e EPIGRAMS by Peter Arno and all the top cartoonists. 
Satirical and humorous shorts up to 750 words. Maybe Ira can pull it up to its former 
HUMORAMA MAGAZINES glory. Claim they want fairly sophisticated 
ere Saree une, waren oes Oe Ys “New Yorker” type material. Not interested 
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in around home type stuff and not espe- 
cially interested in college themes. Not buy- 
ing color at present. Pay $20 and some up. 

FARM JOURNAL, 1111 E. Street, N.W., 
Washington 4, D. C. Edward J. Linehan 
is the new Cartoon Editor here. Howard 
LaFay moved over to the NATIONAL GEO- 
GRAPHIC when he vacated this post. The 
cartoon policy remains the same. Cartoons 
to appeal to farmers living in the second 
half of the twentieth century. Take that 
hayseed out of the farmers mouth. He’s a 
college man. Pay: flat $60. 

PAGEANT MAGAZINE, 535 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Lois Cantor is the Cartoon 
Editor here. PAGEANT is not a market for 
gag cartoons. What they want is features. 
If you have a batch of roughs on one sub- 
ject such as Baseball, Fourth of July, Teeth- 
ing Babies, or any subjject commenting on 
some particular aspect of contemporary liv- 
ing, send them along. 

SKYE PUBLISHING co., 16 East 55th St., 
New York 22, N. Y. Bill Guy is still the 
Cartoon Editor here and they’re still buy- 


ing cops and robbers gags for their detec- 
tive magazines but the address is a new 
one. Make a note of it. Pay $10 and buy 
all rights. 

AMERICAN WEEKLY, 63 Vesey Street, New 
York 7, N. Y. Ralph Finch, Jr., has been 
cartoon editor here for several years. They 
pay $40 and up. Line or wash—no ben- 
day. Buy general gags. Use anywhere from 
none to six cartoons a week. 

MOTOR AGE, The Chilton Co., Chestnut 
at 56th, Philadelphia 39, Pa. Automobiles, 
garages, parking lots, car salesmen, et cetera. 
Pay $10. Line or benday—no wash. 

BEN ROTH, 8 Longview Drive, Scarsdale, 
N. Y. Ben has a service selling originals to 
various markets all over the world. Uses 
the inked rough. Payment is pro rated ac- 
cording to sales. You can get as many as a 
dozen checks for the same drawing but the 
pay won’t add up to any big money. You 
get nothing if it doesn’t sell. Maybe as high 
as $40 or $50 if it sells everywhere. A good 
chance to become internationally famous 
in a modest sort of way. 





489 Fifth Avenue 





This Ad Is In Large Type Because, 
Frankly, We Wanted To Attract Your 
Notice. We Believe That What We 
Can Offer You In Subsidy Book 
Publication Deserves Your Careful 
Attention. Submit Your Manuscript 
And Find Out Why. 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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By Janice Lovoos 


(Hollywood Correspondent) 


ELEVISION CONTINUES to expand and 
a aaa and in order to keep up with 
its vast potential, writers must keep well 
alerted to these changes and if possible, to 
sense what lies ahead. For help in this 
direction we turned to Bud Kay, who heads 
the CBS-TV Story department out here in 
California, His broad experience in story- 
editing has given him a better-than-usual 
insight into “things to come.” For a num- 
ber of years he was in charge of the story 
department at Warner Bros. Studios. Prior 
to taking his present position at CBS he 
headed the television department at Bing 
Crosby Enterprises. “I’ve been in television 
for five years,” he told us, “you might say 
I’m a pioneer.” 

Here are the questions we asked and his 
direct answers: 

Q. Do you feel that more original stories 
for television will be purchased in 1957? 

A. Yes! TV is using material with such 
rapidity, eating up published material that 
is usable, faster than it can be written. I 
believe most television producers feel this 
way. 

Q. Will good writing as well as a name, 
count with the network? 

A. Absolutely! Big names naturally get 
attention—it wouldn’t be human to ignore 
them. But we’re not going to buy a medio- 
cre story just to get a big name. Of course 
an unknown isn’t going to be paid as much 
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as a big name who has worked years to gain 
a reputation. But he is just as welcome and 
his work will get just as much attention if 
he has something that is really good. 

Q. Do you look for quality of writing 
to become better, therefore making net- 
works more selective? 

A. I Hope quality will improve. A great 
deal of it leaves much to be desired. All we 
hope is that writers write more and keep 
improving as they become more acquainted 
with the needs of the medium. I must say 
that in the past year the quality has im- 
proved immeasurably. But there is never 
enough of really good creative writing. One 
of the reasons for improvement in stories is 
that good writers from other mediums are 
now writing for TV. At first many of them 
would have no part of it, Now they enjoy 
writing for it! And they’re making good 
use of the knowledge they acquired in other 
fields. 

Q. Do you sense any particular trends 
for TV entertainment in 1957? 

A. One rather interesting trend—and I 
gather this from projects “in the wind”—is 
a resurgence of situation comedies. You 
know, it died down about a year ago. At 
first everyone was making them. Of course 
we still have the old standbys—and they're 
doing all right— but there is room for good, 
new ones. I think we’re on the verge of a 
big resurgence in this direction. 
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Q. Do you feel that originals with music 
(musical comedies et cetera) have much 
of a chance? 

A. This isa very limited market. I would 
never recommend it to any author unless 
he knew of a specific need for it. Even then 
it is very seldom purchased from a free-lance 
writer. I feel that the trend is away from 
musicals. There are too many headaches in- 
volved doing this kind of live show. And 
they’re so expensive! I can’t speak for other 
networks—but at CBS we’re very “Un- 
spectacular-minded.” 

In general, the trend is toward bigger 
and longer dramatic shows—simply because 
they seem to be more satisfying fare; story- 
wise and character-wise. The ¥% hour show, 
however, will continue to be the “bread and 
butter” of the TV business. Many sponsors 
prefer a half-hour show of their own, rather 
than join in a multiple-sponsorship with 
others. 


TV Writers In The News 


Whitney Stine is doing a screenplay of 
“The Colorado Conquest” from the book 
by David O. Woodbury, published by Dodd, 
Mead and Company. It is a western story 
dealing with reclamation of the Imperial 
Valley prior to the construction of Hoover 
Dam, ... Arthur Pierce and Mark Hanna 
assigned to script “The Nth Man”, Walter 
Newman to prepare screenplay for “Belle- 
vue Is My Home.” . . . SATEVEPOST story 
“Mr. Pharoh and the Sheba” has been pur- 
chased by Dudley Pictures. Story will be 
filmed in Cuba. TV series are keeping many 
of the Hollywood writers busy. Leon From- 
kess, producer of “New York Confidential” 
starring Lee Tracy has purchased four 
scripts for the series: “Chinatown” by 
Jerry D. Lewis; “The Real Inside” by John 
Butler; “Fulton Fish Market” by Paul 
Franklin; “Blackmail, Inc.” by Jack Ben- 
nett. Sloan Nibley assigned to a “Cheyenne” 
script; Jerry Adelman and David Robertson 
to do episodes for “The Whirlybirds” at 
Desilu; John Dunkel to write three scripts 
for “The Broken Arrow” series . . . Writer 
Jo Pagano’s original teleplay “Russell Her- 
bert” has been acquired by “The Million- 


aire.” 





TY WRITERS 


YOU NEED a specialist — an agent who 
concentrates on TV—to help 
you crack the complex, ever- 
changing TV markets. 


WE NEED new writers to fill ger | 
demands for fresh material. 
For details write: 


Robert Finnell Agency 


507 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 











A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience og PP writers in publication, 
screen and TV fields. Free DE 


ADELINE M. pron 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


i enaeniaeeaialliemaresepememnersratl 
WANTED—Stories hy UNKNOWN WRITERS 


A. DART & DUNCAN 
Run by Writers . .. For Writers 


New York and Hollywood Television markets commending 
new material. Acceptable scripts bring $750-$1330 Mine 








mum. FREE DETAILS of our BONDED SERVICES. 
5617-A Hollywood Bivd. 


Hollywood, Calif. 





TV NEEDS PLAYS 


HERE IS A QUICK INEXPENSIVE WAY 
TO BREAK INTO TELEVISION 
THE TV SCRIPT PATTERN with its authentic half- 
hour ‘‘audio-video’’ cued script, gives a clear, simple, 
step by step pattern to follow. Includes new Producer- 
irector market list and release form for use in sub- 
mitting scripts. Total cost, $2.00 and guaranteed. 


The Danian Company, Pound Ridge 2, N. Y. 





TV... SHORT STORY... BOOKS 


A literary manuscript represents the author's 
time, labor and skill. It is a valuable piece 
of property and should have expert super- 
vision. If you send your manuscript to us, 
here are some of the things it will receive. 


1. A comprehensive review 

2. An honest evaluation 

3. A thorough criticism 

4. Careful editing 

5. Plotting suggestions if needed 
6. A sample of TV format 

7. Marketing guidance 


: Short shorts under 2,000 words 
Short stories over 2,000 words 
TV scripts One act 

Two acts 
Three acts 
Books 


WILL LOZIER 


134-25 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


i 
Baweow 
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WRITING 


TELEVISION @ DRAMA e FICTION 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


Giving a step-by-step blueprint for fiction and dramatic 
writing, under the personal direction of 
LAJOS EGRI 
author of “‘The Art of Dramatic Writing’ 

(6th Printing; used as text in colleges and uni- 

versities throughout the country. “This book 

will live through the ages.’’—Gabriel Pascal.) 

Associates: Frances Franklin, Edna Lewis. 


SCRIPTS AND STORIES ANALYZED 


EGRI METHOD Estab. 1930, Lic. N. Y. State 
2 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. 

Please send yithout obligation nd information or 
your CORRESPONDENCE COURSE, 





CHICAGO WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


April 25-27 

(Congress Hotel) 
Workshops in fiction, article, juvenile and other fields 
conducted by top editors and writers. Cash prizes! For 
details, write to: 


IRV. LEIBERMAN 


1555 Luxor Rd. Cleveland 18, Ohio 


TV SCRIPTS 
Story, Plot Adaptation — Guidance 


Are you getting correct TV training 
Professional writer, WGA member, offers aid with your 
problem, script formation, typing service. Enclose 
return postage. 
DORIS MILATZ 
Detroit 19, Michigan 





16270 Lamphere 














BOOK WRITERS 


My creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
book will pave the way to success for you. My clients 
are selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where neces- 
Sary, and present your writings at their very best, for 
publication. Returned to you typewritten, ready for the 
publisher. $1.50 per thousand or carbon copy in- 
cluded. Terms may be arrang 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 7, Gower, Mo. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By college graduate. Flawless spelling and punctuation, 
beautifully tailored on best bond and carefully proof- 
read. Extra first page, free carbon, mailed flat. 20c 
per finished page, plus postage. 


PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 
5652 N. Virginia Ave. Chicago 45, Illinois 


HELP 


LONG-EXPERIENCED NEW YORK 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 
CAN NOW ACCEPT 
LIMITED NUMBER OF CLIENTS 
CRITICISM — REVISION 
REWRITING 


A. J. HAMMERSLOUGH 


5008 Beach 50th Street, Sea Gate 
Brooklyn 24, New York 
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Personnel Changes 


Jim Aubrey, manager of CBS-TV on the 
West Coast, has been promoted to head of 
programming and talent at the New York 
office of CBS. Del Reisman, story editor at 
“Matinee,” NBC dramatic noontime live 
TV show, moves to CBS to become story 
editor of “Playhouse 90”; new Matinee” 
Editor is Martin Donovan, Helen Taney is 
Assistant Editor. 


Market Tips 


WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS, 2400 West 
Alameda, Burbank, California. Contact: 
Bob Sunderland, Story Department. Out at 
Disney Studios there is a new story editor, 
Bob Sunderland, who is sincerely interested 
in material for Disney provided it is some- 
thing they can really sink their teeth into. 
“People are always saying that material is 
‘just right for Disney’,” he explained and 
then went on to say that most material sub- 
mitted is either something for very small 
children, or fantasy of some sort, “it’s seldom 
anything that is usuable. One of our chief 
concerns is for live-action stories.” 


“We are constantly reading through ma- 
terial submitted through agents, in galley 
proof form, or published stories. We like 
very much to see things before they are pub- 
lished in book form or magazines. Stories 
should be suitable for family type entertain- 
ment. We’re always looking for material for 
our ‘Disneyland’ TV show.” Published ma- 
teria! they have purchased recently includes 
“Oh, Yeller!” a story about a dog and a boy, 
by writer Fred Gibson. “Westward, Ho, the 
Wagon!” was another story they particu- 
larly liked. Americana of the “Davy Crock- 
ett, Mike Fink” and “Johnny Tremaine” 
variety are welcomed, “The Littlest Out- 
law” proved to be a good vehicle for them. 
Adventure, live action, Americana, animal 
stories all fall into categories which might 
be possiblities for Disney. Watch the Disney 
shows on TV, but don’t use what has been 
done as a format—start from there. This 
studio has veen noted for originality and 
imaginative handling of story material and 
they are always open to new ideas. Stress 
for 1957 is on features (full length pictures) 





and live-action stories. Material here should 
be submitted through an agent or from ac- 
credited writers. 

Continuing Markets 

MATINEE NBC-TV, 1549 N. Vine Street, 
Hollywood 28, California. Contact: Martin 
Donovan; Assistant Editor, Helen Taney. 
Still looking for quality scripts from free- 
lance writers. Prefer looking at completed 
original teleplay or published story that can 
be adapted to TV live hour show. Remem- 
ber there is a difference in what can be done 
costume-wise and set-wise, too, on a live 
show. Like to look at a variety of material; 
mostly dramas are purchased but will oc- 
casionally buy a comedy of top quality, 
even an off-beat or fantasy if story is excep- 
tional and author remembers to think of 
cost in terms of what can be done on live 
show. Contact won’t turn away excellent 
material in treatment form if submitted by 
an agent or accredited writer. 

cLIMAX, hour live show on CBS Thurs- 
day 8:30 P.M., CBS-TV, Television City, 
Beverly at Fairfax, Los Angeles, California. 
Contact: Alice Young, Prefer stories which 
have several strong lead parts which are 
suitable and will interest strong casts of 
known players. Prefers to look at outlines of 
dramatic stories filled with suspense, and no 
gimmicks. Preference is for outlines running 
from 5 to 20 pages, whatever number it 
takes for writer to adequately tell his story. 
If writer has no agent, please write ahead, 
establish yourself and credits, give them a 
general idea of story you have in mind. In 
this manner you will have a prompt answer 
and they can tell quickly whether or not it 
is something they can use or might be inter- 
ested in. 

THE MILLIONAIRE, Don Fedderson Pro- 
ductions, 1402 Radford Avenue, North 
Hollywood, California. Contact: Walter 
Goetz. Writers must study show to get ac- 
curate idea of format. Submit in outline or 
treatment form and keep it brief and to the 
point. Please send stamped, self-addressed 
envelope for return of material. 





Start With... 
SMALL SALES 


If your are just breaking into } 

print, rounding the corner of 38 

decision about becoming a = 

writer for sales rather than 

hobby — CASE HISTORIES 

OF FILLER WRITERS — 

collected over the years from the files of literary agencies 
and publishers with a hundred researched, autobio- 
graphical and_ full-of-sound-instruction case histories 
from writers making a living in small-sale land—is ready 
for you. Send for latest free report: 


KOTZEBUE PUBLISHING CO. 


426-M Transportation Building Cincinnati 2, Ohio 














FLOATING WORKSHOPS TO BERMUDA 
Writers and those who dream of becoming writers can com- 
bine exciting vacation trips aboard ‘‘Queen of Bermuda’”’ 
with expert writing instruction. Join a writers’ houseparty 
on an all-expense 8-day Bermuda trip. Workshop at no 
extra cost. Series of sailings beginning June 28th. Staff 
includes: Malcolm Stewart and Pauline Bloom. Size of 
groups limited for each trip. 

Available only through 
AMERICAN-FOREIGN TRAVEL ASSOCIATES 
34 So. Clinton St. Doylestown, Pa. 





SHORTHAND IN 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 
per minute. 
ABC's. 
Low Cost. 
able. 34th year. 


ey 


120 woras 
No symbols; no machines. Uses 
Easiest to learn, write, transcribe. 
350,000 graduates. Typing avail- 
Write for FREE booklet to: 


oo ee 
Dept. 6702-7 ting 13 3,6) 


W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond — Free carbon copy 
50c per 1000 words 
RUBY WATSON 
Worthington, Ind. 
Telephone: 154-L 


Freeman Apts. 














Slicks - Pulps - Confessions - Plays 
TRY MY 
Collaborative 


* 
Teacher-Client Way! 

Your manuscript read and revised by an 

expert Author and Editor. Individual pro- 

fessional instruction. Each client my pupil. Each manu- 

script report a show-how lesson in writing. Capitalize your 


talent. 
DAVID A BALCH 
Former_editor TRUE STORY, the DELL GROUP; Asso- 
ciate Editor THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE; Instructor 
licensed school of writing. Author of Novels, Biographies, 
Short Stories, Article, and four Broadway Plays. 
FICTION—NON-FICTION—DRAMA 
($1.00 per thousand words. Books Min. $25. Plays $15) 
Minimum $3.00 per MS. Why pay more? 
Manuscripts Marketed. Prompt Reports—No Waiting 
Special rates for student house guests 


Balch Literary Agency, ponrtSzits® w. v. 














Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 
Our agency sells short-shorts for $75 to $850 apiece. If you have written short-shorts which you think should sell 
by all means send them in for marketing. Reading and handling fee: $3 each. 10% commission on sales. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, Ocean City, New Jersey 








Writer and Income Tax 


(Continued from page 25) 


At the end of the month, we know how 
much we spend for everything. 

On more or less major expenses, such as 
office rent, etc., a separate set of records 
is kept. What we do is to put the cancelled 
checks for these items, or receipts, in the 
expenditures book, just loosely. It is a very 
simple matter (if you keep the expenses 
you pay monthly) to add the total of these 
to the total of the day-to-day expenses, 
and to arrive at your true net earnings in 
any month, or any year. 

The important thing to do is to keep that 
record every day. Keep it in ink. Keep it 
current. If you go on trips, carry a spe- 
cial book with you to keep mileage, or 
whatever other expenses you incur, and 


then transpose the figures to the day book on 
your return. Never trust your memory any 
longer than you have to. 

I am proud of the fact that I have my 
receipts records now dating back to 1935, 
when I sold my first article to a magazine. 
For a long time—longer than I like to re- 


member—I didn’t keep account of any 
expenses. I felt like Uncle Sam deserved 
more taxes, not fewer. Then, as I grew 
older and went to Washington and saw 
how the people on the federal payroll 
loafed on my tax money, I determined to 
do anything legitimately in my power to 
keep from paying one dime that I didn’t 
have to pay in taxes. I was surprised to 
find out that the Internal Revenue Service 
was staffed with people who believed that 
I should do that. So I began to read tax 
court decisions, as to what is deductible, 
and what isn’t, as a business expense. I am 
proud to say that I believe that I have 
taken every deduction, to which I am en- 
titled during recent years, and I intend to go 
right on doing so. All the big businesses 
do it, and all the small businesses that are 
operated by shrewd managers, so why 
shouldn’t I—or you! 

Incidentally, as a free-lance writer, you 
will have to pay your taxes quarterly on 
an estimated basis. This means that be- 
fore each April 15, you will have to make 
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an estimate of what you are liable to earn 
in the current calendar year, and on the 
basis of that estimate, figure out how much 
taxes you will have to pay. Then, with 
the estimate, you will have to send in one- 
fourth of what you think you will have 
to pay. You have io pay the second install- 
ment on July 15, the third installment on 
October 15, and the fourth installment on 
January 15, next year. Then, before next 
April 15, you will have to hand in a fina! 
return, showing your entire gross income 
and expenditures. 

At this time, you also are supposed to 
pay your social security tax, which is three 
per cent of your net income, up to $4,200. 
You are not subject to this tax if your net 
income is under $400. If you earn $4,200 
on wages or salary, the employer pays part 
of your social security tax, and the differ- 
ence is deducted from your wages. If, on 
top of that, you earn money as a free-lance 
writer, you do not have to pay the social 
security tax, since you already enjoy the 
full coverage, up to the maximum of 
$4,200. If your earnings from a job were, 
say, $3,600, and your earnings as a write1 
were $400, you would have to pay, out 
of your own pocket, the three per cent 
of $400, for your earnings from the two 
sources combined would be only $4,000, 
or $200 under the maximum. 

I might add that virtually every writer of 
my acquaintance, including myself, has 
trouble making an estimate that is anywhere 
nearly correct, as to his net earnings for any 
year, for if a writer has a “good” year, with 
no illness, he might earn $24,000, while if 
he has a “bad” year, his net income can 
drop to disastrously low levels. The tax law, 
like most other things in this society, doesn’t 
recognize any special cateogry for the writ- 
ing profession, however, and the penalties 
that apply to other citizens in more stable 
operations also apply (unfairly, I think) to 
the writing profession. 

I have noticed—and you will, too—that 
my expenses have gone up appreciably in 
recent years, as I have increased my move- 
ments to earn more money. When my gross 
income from writing was $10,000, I was 
spending less than $1,000 a year on ex- 





penses. I did all my own typing in those 
days. Also, everything seemed very cheap. 
I could get two or three typewriter ribbons 
for a dollar. Taxis (in my town) were 30 
cents. I didn’t maintain an office. Now, as 
I have grown older, and have had to hire 
stenographic help at times, and as prices 
have gone up, and as competition has in- 
creased in my field, I have to spend upwards 
of $6,000 a year, just to maintain my gross. 

The tax people have come around, want- 
ing to see my books. They say my expenses 
are too high. I agree with them. I go fur- 
ther. I tell them that if there is any angle 
they can give me on how to cut my ex- 
penses, I will be grateful to them. But they 
never volunteer any advice along these lines. 

Actually, a writer has great control over 
his expenses. He can write from Who’s 
Who, if he is writing about personalities, 
and save the cost of calling up to get inter- 
views, paying cab fares to go get them, and 
using the cheapest kind of paper and type- 
writer possible in writing the articles. If 
editors come to town, he can dodge them 
and save the cost of entertaining them. But 
what happens when a writer who is grossing 
$18,000 a year starts cutting corners in 
these ways? His sales fall off. He loses cus- 
tomers. His gross goes down. 

The trick is to cut corners—in every legiti- 
mate way. But don’t stop your activities be- 
cause your expenses are high. You are like 
a man on a treadmill. If you stop moving, 
you'll be upside down economically before 
you know it, that is, if you are geared to a 
high writing income. The points to consider 
when you get into the $18,000-a-year class, 
have to do more with increasing your gross 
than in cutting your expenses. No matter 
how good a manager you are, there is a 
minimum beyond which you cannot safely 


go. 





Larston D. Farrar has free lanced for more years 
than he probably cares to tell. His specialty are 
business magazines, and he has been a regular 
contributor to such publications as Nation’s Busi- 
ness, Forbes, Barron’s Financial Weekly, etc. His 
book, Washington Lowdown was a best seller and 
is still doing well. By now he has reached the 
$18,000-a-year bracket, and has just written a 
book telling you how he did it, and how you 
might. (See credit line page 25.) 








Writer’s 


Ideas for you 


Every month Writer’s Digest gives 
you article and story ideas, helps you 
cash in on the trends in publishing. 


Markets 


Complete and up-to-date informa- 
tion on current and new markets for 
your material. 


I nsptration 


. . . for those days when the quiet 
assurance and friendly help of WD 
are all that keep the free lancer 
writing. 


Save money by filling out the 
coupon below and 
mailing with your remittance. 





WRITERS DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


©) Send me the next 15 issues of Warrer’s Dicest for 
the enclosed $4.00 


(0 Send a free sample copy to the name and address 
listed below: 

















ey 


Markets 
For 


You 





There are more than 150 markets, 
paying $15 to $1,500 for short fic- 
tion of 800 to 2,000 words. 


Writer’s Digest Course in Short Fic- 
tion can help you write for these 
markets regularly. Drop us a post- 
eard for further information. There 
is no obligation and we will help 
you only if we can. 

Dept. SF 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 





CASH FOR FILLERS 


“Pen Money” lists over 400 paying markets for fillers. 
brief items, and “‘shorticles’’ of all types, besides 
presenting instructive articles on how to write sal- 
able filler material. Send 50c for the Spring-Summer 
issue. 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 








ASPIRING WRITERS 


As an ——— teacher, I specialize in helping begin- 

ners; either PERSONALIZED training or story criti- 

cism. Reasonable rates. Other helps. 

For information send self-addressed stamped envelope. 
HELEN D. SCHULTZ 

23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 








A SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
TO AUTHORS 


Julienne Bonin's THE STRENGTH OF LOVE has 
been sold out before publication date. We are 
immediately issuing a second edition. We hope 
to go into many more editions of this worth- 
while book. This good news can be YOUR good 
news, too! Write to us today for details con- 
cerning our subsidy plan of publication. Let us 
show you how we can promote sales of your 
book. Ask for our FREE promotional outline for 
your book, showing you how we go about pro- 
ducing sales. Write to us now. 
THE PAN PRESS 
5880 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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Steve Allen’ 
(Continued from page 18) 


Q. About this column that you do for 
COSMOPOLITAN, I suppose they approached 
you, Steve, or did you send them samples 
and sell them? 

A. Dick Gehman, CoSMOPOLITAN’s Fea- 
ture Editor, just called me up one day and 
said “How would you like to write a 
regular column for us consisting chiefly of 
those little odd thoughts. and crazy obser- 
vations that occur to you on an ad-lib basis 
while you are doing your TV show?” I 
said: “OK” and that’s about all there was 
to it. 


Q. How much ahead of time do you 
work on this column? 

A. Even though I have to do only one 
column a month I’m usually up against 
the gun. 


Q. Have they ever turned down a col- 
umn that you have done? 

A. No. The columns usually consist of 
unrelated items and there are one or two 
brief bits that seem to have gotten lost in 


the shuffle. 


Q. Do you think you’d ever want to give 
up TV and become a full-time writer? 

A. I doubt whether I'll ever give it up 
completely there’s too much easy 
money in it, but little by little I plan to 
cut down my TV work so that I can do 
more writing, more traveling and just plain 
living. Along about 1960, I would guess, 
I’ll be doing about one show a month. 


Q. If you did, would you specialize in 
any kind of writing, or would you still 
keep on doing everything? 

A. I would keep on writing a little of 
everything. 


Q. What’s the best bit of advice you 
could give a fellow writer who is still try- 
ing to make the break? 

A. It may sound dull, but the best advice 
is to keep writing. One problem which 
should be faced realistically, of course, is 
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that of determining the extent of one’s 
talent. For every fledgling Hemingway toil- 
ing in obscurity there are probably a thou- 
sand people who really have no writing 
talent whatever and are simply in love 
with the idea of “being a writer” because 
they think it’s a glamorous and exciting or 
lucrative profession. Nobody starts out 
good, of course, so give yourself a few 
years to see if you have it. But in the 
long run if it seems that you are the only 
one in the world who thinks you have 
writing talent you must be prepared to 
face the possibility that you may have over- 
estimated your capabilities. I hope this 
advice doesn’t sound too cruel, but I am 
comforted by the knowledge that it will 
not discourage anyone who has true talent. 


WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
} YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 
) 
» 
) 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should and so do we! 
Send for our free folder outlining a low cost publish- 
service featuring author-ownership and 70% royalty. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
313 West 35th Street New York 1, N. Y. 











24th WRITERS CONFERENCE 

in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
July 22 - August 9, 1957 

For both beginning and iain writers. Work- 


shops include novel, short story, poetry, non-fiction, 
juvenile fiction and television drama. 
. 


Distinguished staff, with Warren Beck, Rolfe Hum- 


phries, and others. ° 
Comfortable climate, excellent accommodations, 
scenic attractions. ry 


Write Don Saunders, Conference Director 
University of Colorado 
Macky 366 Boulder, Colorado 





“THEY PAID ME FIVE CENTS A WORD FOR MY 
MANUSCRIPT,"' writes a client. I may be able to help 
you too. I furnish an accurate and thorough analysis 
and criticism of your writing style, characters, plotting, 
dialogue, story opening, scenes, transitions, etc. You'll 
be told what’s wrong and shown what you must do to 
plot and write professionally. Fiction and articles: $1 per 
1,000 words. 


WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 








P. O. Box 436-D St. Louis 3, Mo. 
MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Corrasable Bond——Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 
Special rate for Book - Drama - Radio - Puppet - Television - Scripts 


GENE TUTTLE 


524 Westwind Drive, Fletcher Hills 
HI 4-7519 San Diego 19, California 








Criticism 
By 
Professional 
Editors 


Most stories, articles, novels and TV plays 
need some “tightening up” before they are 
ready for market. After rewriting a piece 
ten times however, you can’t always dis- 
tinguish the phrases from the sentences 
anymore. You’re too close to your work 
to be objective about it. That’s when re- 
liable, competent advice is. valuable. 

The editors of WRITER’S DIGEST will 
give your script a thorough, professional 
“blue pencil” criticism, including revision 
suggestions (why and how), and complete 
market information. 


Writer’s Digest 








Send all material with payment to: Criticism Department 


Our Rates: 


Stories and Articles—up to 3,000 words— 
$4.00; each additional 1,000 words—$1.00. 


Poetry—$1.00 per poem up to ten lines, 
plus 10c for each additional line. 
Novels—$1.00 per 1,000 words for a “blue 
pencil” criticism. 


Radio and TV plays—30-minute or one- 
act play—$6.00; one hour or three-act 
play—$15.00. 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’ s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada, and a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘‘Personals’’ is fifteen cents a word, includ- 
ing each word in name and address; box number, $1.80. 

Copy with money order or check for April issue must 
reach us by March 1. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and _ literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











MEDICAL QUESTIONS answered for your stories 
— articles, $1. Specific questions — answers and 
references. Landry, Box 164, North Holly- 
wood, California. 

BECKY’S CORSET, $2. House of Pettit, Box Mur- 

ray Hill Station, New York. 


MAIL RECEIVED—Forwarded $3.00 month. Also 
Letters remailed from Hollywood, or Los An- 
eles 25c apiece. (publishers Insert, Will Mail 
00) Raymond Bacon, 312% N. Mariposa Ave., 
Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


PROFITABLE UNUSUAL MAIL ORDER OPPOR- 
TUNITY, tested, spare or full time, ideal for 
writers. Free information. Annette Sunn, Dept. 
B, 605 Alabama Ave., Brooklyn, N 


PLOTS, two $1.00. Flaherty Pine, Holyoke, Mass. 


BEGINNERS! Make up to $200 monthly with de- 
partment letters—List of markets, requirements, 
rates, etc., $1.00. Cash, money order or stamps. 
Also—BEGIN TO SELL! Price, $1.00. Berry Hill 
Enterprises, Angola, New York. 


WRITERS; ARTISTS; HOBBYISTS: Correspon- 
dence invited. norlx stamp requested. CHANEL 
MONAGHAN, 236 Columbia Place, Los Angeles 


26, California. 


HYPNOTISM! SELFHYPNOSIS! COMPLETE 
SERVICE! Books! Tapes! Recordings! Accesso- 
ries! Drawer WD2-697, Ruidoso, New Mexico. 


SCRIBE—The complete bulletin for writers. 12 is- 
sues for only $1.00. Sample Copy on request. 
Rosser, 421 Tyler, Gary, Indiana. 


NEWSPAPER FEATURE WRITING. A_ quick, 
sure way to get checks and by-lines. Sure fire 
method one dollar. No stamps, please. Pine Tree 

Book Agency, Birch Harbor, Maine, 


PLAYS, POEMS, SHORT STORIES, NOVELS. 
Manuscripts of all kinds, sewed and eg ore 
beautiful Gold stamped voluumes, $4.00 
yl dal BOOKBINDING, ‘NOKOMIS. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE SIMPLE CAR- 
TOONS, you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, 
spare time, copying and duplicating comic car- 
toons for advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon- 
Ad Service, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING MUSIC. Appealing mel- 
odies wanted for new songs. Single melody lines 
sufficient. Prompt report on all material. Larry 
Sax, Song Service, Dept. WD3, Milan, Ohio. 
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SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MATERIAL. UP 
to $10.00 a day from each newspaper. See our 
complete advertisement same location in last or 
next issues. American Features Syndicate. 


INFORMATION GUIDE FOR CARTOONISTS and 
gagwriters. Markets, instruction in cartooning 
and gagwriting, photos, Reprints of cartoons 
used in trade journals. Free sample. Information 
Guide, 2776 California Ct., Lincoln 10, Nebr. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.25 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 


SELF-HYPNOSIS —A GUIDE TO ITS WON- 
DERS.”’ Amazing book by hypnotist Nard King 
reveals his unique method. It allegedly provides 
for COMPLETE and CONTINUOUS CONTROL 
of SELF (flow of creative ideas, power of con- 
centration, memory, fatique, sleep, analgesia, 
emotions, moods, desires, cravings, habits, exis- 
tent psychic powers— known or unsuspected, 
etc.); proficient user, WIDE AWAKE, merely 
tells himself what he will experience, adds cue 
word, and—it happens! We make no claims for 
therapeutic benefits or other results but enthusi- 
astically recommend this remarkable book to 
writers interested in subject of self-hypnosis. 
$2.00—delighted or refund. Verity Publications, 
Newfoundland 15-S, N. J. 


FIFTY SURE PLOTCARDS—Unlimited variations 
in plot building. A ‘‘must’’ for writers. $1. 
Pauline Moore, Palmetto, Florida. 


LOOKING FOR A PLACE TO LIVE and write for 
$2.00 per “todd Zeiger Hay’s Writer’s Camp, 
Hardy, Ark 


POET’S CLUB and Bulletin $1.00 year. 
Phillips, Route 4, Lebanon, Missouri. 


BIG PROFITS FOR YOU importing foreign prod- 
ucts. Experience, capital unnecessary. Free de- 
tails. Men, sensational imported pencil, $1.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. ames Vaughan, St. 
Petersburg 7-D, Florida. 


15 MAGAZINE FILLERS MARKETS, lengths, in- 
terests 25c. Fillers 2689C Coolidge Oakland 1, 
California. 


WRITERS SUCCEED QUICKER, New Idea $1.00. 
— Research Studio, 910 Moss St., Orange, 
exas. 


Dorothia 


Box 


one Eagle Magazine back issues. 


QUICK CASH for discarded beoks, magazines etc. 
Send quarter for latest list. Sam Young, Greens 
Farms, Conn. 

marre MINERS—35c. Paul Harris, Cambridge, 

Ohio. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, $1.00. Also 
capitalization, 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


FREE FOLIO “UP TO $45,000: Unlimited Vaca- 
tions.’’ No merchandise, equipment. Unknown! 
Works itself home. Proven successful! Haylings, 
WD3, Carlsbad, California. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big money. Learn secrets. Help fill the huge de- 
mand. Amazing opportunity. Free plan. Tropical 
Fish Breeders, Los Angeles 61 


SONGWRITER collaborators welcomed. Ed Mar- 
tin, Berlin, Connecticut. 


WRITERS—Thorough, accurate researching. Any 
subject. Specializing in Old West, California and 
Mother Lode. Reasonable rates commensurate 
with work involved. Write your needs to Harold 
Cook, 1340 Coolidge, Tracy, California. 


SONG REQUEST FORMS made for two dollars. 
Have radio and television artist wr your song. 
Howard Olenik, Mt. Morris, Mich. 





PUT DRAMA INTO YOUR STORIES. Make the 
editors buy. Send now for ‘“‘How To Put Sus- 
nse and Drama Into Your Stories.’’ Only 75c 
You’ll be delighted. Delano es 232 W. 
Delano Avenue, Yonkers 5, N. 


BEGINNERS—Earn money at home while writing. 
Write a newsy column ‘for small foreign papers 
(under fifty thousand population). The same 
mimeographed column goes to all of your list- 
ings. Excellent interesting work and you are 
your own boss. It is your own business with 
splendid remuneration. For complete details 
(with subjects) send one dollar to Anthony 
Oliver, 7259 Fulton Street, North Hollywood, 
California. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR. 
1753-2152. Chart 21x28. 
Crowley, Louisiana. 


All dates, including Easter, 
$1.00 Thomas Carruth, 


$70 WEEKLY, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Auditax, 
34741W, Los Angeles 34. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS —for pleasure or 
profit. New simplified method reveals character 
traits in minutes. Complete system $1 postpaid. 
Reeve Graphology, Box 322, La Jolla, California. 


ANAIS NIN; FRANK NORRIS; WILLIAM CAR- 
LOS WILLIAMS: Books on Writing $1.00; 3— 
$2.00. Guaranteed. Catalogs free, Bob Spencer 
—Bookfinder, 6729 Franklin Place, Hollywood, 
California. 


BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY. Hubert Madere, Hahnville, Louisiana. 


WANT SURPRISE ENDINGS for Your Shorts and 
Short Shorts? 37 Surprise ‘‘Kicks’’ 75c. Use 
countless times. Delano Publishers, 232 W. 
Delano Avenue, Yonkers 5, N. Y. 


HOW TO BE A PUBLIC STENO (what to charge). 
Complete, comprehensive guide. 25,000 words. $2. 
Public Steno, Box 253, Tyler, Texas. 


WHAT IS YOUR “IQ’’? At last you may take an 
excellent, recognized general intelligence test in 
home privacy and convenience! Very low cost. 
Information free. University Test Bureau, Box 
401, Palo Alto 1, California. 


JOHN FRIEND—BOOKFINDER. Scarce, out-of- 
print books and source material quickly found 
at reasonable prices. Box 197W, Cardiff, Calif. 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Build astonishing vo- 
cabulary overnight, improve writing 100%—with 
remarkable new university-tested and proved 
method. $2 rushes fact-filled, illustrated instruc- 
tion book: ‘“‘SLEEP-LEARNING—ITS THEORY, 
APPLICATION & TECHNIQUE.” Results Guar- 
anteed. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Sleep-Learning 
Research Association, P. O. Box 610, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


YOU CAN’T SUCCEED ALONE! Join ‘‘The Song- 
writers’ Correspondence Club.’ Poets, lyric 
writers, music writers. Write: ‘‘Successful Song- 
writers,’’ Box 711, G. P. O., New York 1, N. Y. 


FREE Success Plan Packet. ‘‘Secret Journal.’’ 919 
Secrets—Secret Plans! Work home—successfully! 
Publico-DW, Oceanside, Calif. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


LEARN EASY ABC TYPEWRITTEN SHORT- 
HAND. Write Dictographist, 6196 Walnut, Omaha 
6, Nebraska. 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 
1.00 a year, including subscription to Writer’s 
Bulletin. Lola Couden, Box 12A, Capistrano 
Beach, California. 


PRINTING SERVICE, direct from Printer te Au- 
thor, at savings. Books, booklets, novels, his- 
tories. Rickard, 30 Prince St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 





POETS: Description of Handbooks containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS, also Kaleidograph 
Prize Program, sent on receipt of self-addressed 
somes envelope. KALEIDOGRAPH, A Na- 
tional Magazine of Poetry, 624 N. Vernon Ave., 
Dallas 8, Texas. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS is a science and a 
profession. Graduates of the grapho analysis 
society are active in TV, radio, writing feature 
stories for slicks and house organs. Ezell Eiland, 
Texas, feature story in Railroad Monthly. Sam 
Johnston placed handwriting feature in Texas 
Teacher’s Magazine. Another grapho analyst sold 
story to Office Executive. It goes on all the time. 
Here is a growing, uncrowded profession- busi- 
ness where you give service, can command fees 
up to $75.00 an hour. Real opportunity here for 
intelligent men and women who want to get 
ahead. Free sample lesson, details, to all over 
21. Write now! IGAS, 2307 National Station, 
Dept. 616, Springfield, Missouri. 


THE CORRESPONDENT—Instructional pamphlet 
for novice newspaper writers. Increases your 
value to editors. 30c per ps E. Dickinson, 126 
Argyle St., Rochester 7, , 


NEARLY 3,000 CHARACTER TRAITS, 10 charts, 
wheel, list of emotions, etc., in SCB Characteri- 
zation Kit. You can create thousands of realistic, 
lifelike characters that sell today’s stories. 
FREE calendar reckoner. Complete kit, $2. 
FREE information. Blois, 576 Riverdale Dr., 
Richmond-Vancouver, Canada. 


WRITE FEATURES AND FILLERS. Send for 
particulars. Underhill, Beebe, Ark. 


FREE BOOK, ‘505 Odd Successful Businesses.’ 
Work home; ee something odd! Pacific, 1B, 
Oceanside, Cal if 


HOLLYWOOD, LOS ANGELES, So. California re- 
search. Detailed answers three questions $1. 
Remails 25c. Sunday complete classified section 
airmailed $1.00. Box 36, Universal City, Calif. 


ABC SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK. $2. Returna- 
ble. Zinman, 215-D West 91, New York, N. Y¥. 


READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories, Arti- 
cles and Poems, by professional authors, avail- 
able to writers who want to sell. Send stamp for 
details to Wm. Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 


LETTERS REMAILED from Chicago, Ill., 25¢ 
each. Patricia Gruman, 5652 Virginia Ave.. 
Chicago 45, Illinois. 


WHAT’S YOUR PROBLE 
high-class confidential. Fee 
Place, Box. 304, Los Angeles 5, California. 


‘M? Seek understanding 
$3 693 


Shatto 


MODERN SELF-HYPNOSIS techniques can smash 
writing inhibitions; increase quality, quantity 
and inclination to work. Complete instructions, 
$1.10. Lloyd Collins, Appalachia, Virginia. 

CARTOONIST GAGS FOR SALE. SELLING GAG- 
WRITERS. Ed. Madden, G. P. O. Box 693, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. 


AMATEUR FACT ARTICLE WRITING for fun and 
profit: Booklet, ‘‘Adventures In Freelance News- 
paper Feature Writing,’’ $1. Holden, Publisher, 
Germantown, Tennessee. 


AUTODYNAMICS unlocks your Subconscious 
Swiftly, creatively, effortlessly. Free Amazing 
Brochure. Box 847 (B3-2), Ocean Park, Calif. 


MAKE MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPER ITEMS 
FOR PUBLISHERS. Write, NEWSCRAFT, WD- 
983-E. Main, Calumbus 5, Ohio. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
bought, sold and exchanged. List 10c. Smith’s, 
124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 
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FLOATING WORKSHOP TO BERMUDA! Combine 
ARE YOU SELLING? NEED HELP? dream vacation with instruction from _profes- 
Alone you may never sell! Work with a PROFESSIONAL! sional writers. Sailings: spring, summer. Book 
AMAZING NEW METHOD BRINGS SUCCESS WHERE now! American-Foreign Travel Associates, 
OTHERS FAILED! I've helped thousands. I can help you Doylestown, Pa. 
if you have talent and will work. PARTICULARS FREE or . 
send : serine not over 3000 words with $1 NOW! se ea. WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there- gu 
added 3} on script.) Stamped, return envelope please. b ll uickl ible? Find " i , 
START FOR SUCCESS NOW! Add 5c to checks. cA, Wile aaedine. Daas Natalie Newell, re 
WRITE-RIGHT SYSTEM Ghostwriter. 
oo Phere Fern Pork, Florida | OOL PROOF GUIDANCE in writing fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed stamp brings details. SC. 
PRINTERS OF BOOKS Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. ce 
EARN MONEY AT HOME! Homemaker Magazine ste 
A new economical “‘gang run’’ method now enables us tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 20-D East Dela- 
to print your books and publications at lowest possible ware, Chicago 11. an 
cost. Highest quality. From 500 copies up. Write for —— . 
free catalog and quotations. ar eng De bane > eg come og ee and Reais adapted 1S 
or television. See Wi ozier’s ad, page —, | 
ADAMS PRINTERS Will Lozier. fo: 
3 : ; 5 i ‘ E ap 
0 W. Washington St. Dept. WD Chicago 2, Illinois YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York SIC 
libraries (English and foreign languages accu- to 
ADVANCE rately, comprehensively done). PUBLISHER’S 
° SERVICE: expert, reliable indexing, proof-read- toc 
ROYALTY ing, copy editing. Reasonable rates; reliable 
prompt service. Div. G, ig ae Research Insti- 
‘| @ Send your songs or poems today, tute, 69 Perry Street, New York 14, N. Y. ilh 
Musi d Rec- rae 
ae ee tea ce os ee PRESS CARD—Beautiful bi-colored, wallet size, he 
TOTHE WRITER to help you be a success in this field, opens * h ssa to many courtesies. gg Me 
OF BEST SONG every free-lance writer or photographer uto 
11997417") HOLLYWOOD TUNESMITHS stickers a pp $1.00. Commercial Masters, an 
dst 1609 Vista Del Mar, Dept. R. Gardiner 1, N. Y. 0 
EACH MONTH Hollywood 28, Calif. ee P 
THIS MAN’S TRUE STORY gives you the secret yo 
of How to Win Fame and Fortune writing 
N O T I C E stories, articles, plays, and poems. He has helped we 
scores of inexperienced men and women to reach 
Th R for classified advertising is now 15 the highest rungs on the ladder of writing suc- or 
e ate cents per word, included each word cess. He guarantees that he can help you—if you sa 
in the name and address. Please count your words care- will let him. No cost—no obligation. Just your ; 
fully, and attach your check for the proper amount when name and address on a postcard will bring you his 
mailing your insertion. full particulars by mail. Career Aids, Dept. WD- € 
257, Box 712, Southampton, New York. po 
hig 
DO YOU BELIEVE IN GHOSTS th 
es — 
Who Help Materialize Story Ideas? ad 
WHAT WE DO VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE | res 
FOR YOU BROWN HOLMES .... Author 30 major scr 
SCREEN PLAYS, starring such actors as Ju 
GHOST-WRITE fiction or Paul Muni, Bette Davis, Barrymore, Tracy, I 
non-fiction from idea, = tanwyck. Ameche. Formerly under contract m 
ii ? ‘ Warner Bros., Universal. Yo 
outline or synopsis of ODESSA DAVENPORT ... Ghosted success- ed: 
CHIEF GHOST your plot. ful novels and autobiographies. Co-editor 
REVISE manuscripts ... Make stories ready 0f recently published Arizona Adventures. 
for marketing and publication. Writing Instruction. : = Do 
DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or RONALD KENNETH .. . Eminently qualified Th 
outline. You work under our supervision. to direct rewrites. Author. Fiction and arti- 
CRITICISE and analyze manuscripts. De- cles in numerous magazines. Writer for RKO Ne 
tailed constructiv i and MGM. P . 
pe A ive comments to guide your LYMAN LAMBERT ... Movies, TV, Radio, We 
- : Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal Su- 
OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion Ppt ia : H i 
Picture Treatments and Synopses: P ate pervision over writer assigned to your story. thi 
fom 2 - PAUL RANDOM ... Writer of top articles son 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Nov- for national magazines, TV, Radio, success- 
elets, Short Stories, Articles, Fiction and ful blicit pee aeihpeethalinn pow : her 
Non-Fiction. Any subjects, any type material, pre, oe d to 
slanted for any market. These and Other Professional Writers an 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. eac 
Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Story writing course by well known Authors. 1 
Brochure; also Bulletin with list of my writers. Also, TV course by mail. é. 
Established 1939 in Hollywood a 
aC 
H. D. BALLENGER | tha 
1509 Crossroads of the World 102-D Hollywood 28, Californic ser; 
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Juvenile Markets 
(Continued from page 36) 


ginning with 10 or 12, if not of the type to 
require many illustrations. 

We find that the chief faults in manu- 
scripts submitted and which we cannot ac- 
cept are that the authors do not think the 
story through. Sometimes it starts out well 
and then loses sight of what the reader 
is led to expect. Any plot or idea is suitable 
for such an age group that takes into con- 
sideration a child’s background and ability 
to judge the material offered. Too old or 
too young would be equally bad. 

It is not the author’s concern to supply 
illustrations except in the case of picture 
books, where authors and artist collaborate, 
and often the artist’s work is more im- 
portant than the text. Our manuscripts for 
young children run from 25 to 40 thousand 
words, and for older children from 40 to 55 
or 60 thousand words. We do not definitely 
say no to longer ones, but in these days of 
high production costs it is sometimes im- 
possible to publish certain types because the 
high list price would prohibit wide sales. 

When we accept manuscripts, we accept 
them on a royalty basis with part of the 
advance on signature of the contract, the 
rest on publication of the book. Manu- 
scripts should be sent to me as editor of 
Junior Books, Longman’s, Green & Co., 
Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New 
York. It is well that all authors address the 
editor or the department. 


Doris S. PATEE 
The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N.Y. 


We are interested in publishing books in 
this particular field. We are Miriam Ma- 
son’s publisher, and count on a book from 
her each publishing season. We always plan 
to publish three or four books of this sort 
each year, largely fiction. 

We usually say that books for these be- 
ginning readers should deal with familiar 
backgrounds and familiar experiences and 
that the plot should be kept simple. Manu- 
scripts are usually not over 15,000 words. 








WHY UZZELL? 


Why the Uzzells? Because... 

They don’t try to bewitch your money away 
from you, an amateur, by displaying the fame 
and earnings of seasoned professionals. 

They offer you what you need, not quick— 
impossible—sales of defective manuscripts, but 
the truth about the defects and experienced, 
sincere collaborative help in eliminating the 
defects. 

They have an established agent in New 
York who will sell for you when. This agent 
sells and doesn’t advertise. Sales made for us 
on request. 

The Uzzells handle all their criticisms and 
teaching personally and promptly. No one else 
signs their names. The work of their clients is 
not handed over to amateur critics. They have 
no assistants. They are competent, honest. 

Their ability is well known in the literary 
world. They have trained many magazine and 
novel authors. Their books on writing are au- 
thoritative. The sales of Narrative Technique 
have totaled to date over 40,000 volumes. Fee for 
a reading and help, $10. If it’s a book, please 
write, 


Write for our free 6,000-word pamphlet, “Literary 
Services,”’ which answers your questions and explains 


everything. 
Stillwater Ameri 4] aL Oklahoma 











PLOT LIKE A PROFESSIONAL 


With PLOT GENIE, the Lexitronic Plotting 
Brain. 

Used and endorsed by hundreds of successful 
magazine, book, radio, television and screen 
writers. 

PLOT GENIE provides millions of plots, no 
two alike, ready for development and writing. 


Any story ever written, or that ever will be 
written, can be plotted with PLOT GENIE. 


#1 Basic PLOT GENIE. Supplies plots for 
popular stories, novels, radio, tv, motion pic- 
tures. Includes dramatic situations and spe- 
cial plotting help. $10.00. 


Specialized PLOT GENIES. For writers con- 
centrating in one particular field. Each GENIE 
supplies an infinite number of plots. 


#2...Romance Genie ............. $10.60 
#3...Action-Adventure Genie ...... $10.00 
FS... AO TIE 68 one caer ese $10.00 
#5...Short Short Story Genie...... $10.00 


Satisfaction guaranteed. California buyers add 
tax. Further information on request. 


WRITERS COOPERATIVE SERVICES 


Sole Agents, The Gagnon Co., Publishers 
Box 27655 Hollywood 27, California 
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N THE {5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 
in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 


to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They will, however, a we 
stand a few secrets of professional writing 
and be able to compose good, readable 
English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


City ; . State 
Address 


Name 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Our arrangements for publishing all books 
are on a royalty basis, usually 10% of the 
list or 10% of the wholesale price of the 
book. All material should be addressed to 
the attention of the juvenile editor. 


ALICE DALGLIESH 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


We do not seem to have too much difficulty 
getting books for the beginning reader. We 
can, however, do only a limited number 
of them, and we have several good authors 
who go on writing successfully in that field. 
The great mistake for us are “vocabular- 
ized” stories, of which we get some—and 
which we refuse. 

If writers look at our list, they will see 
the type of material we do in this age 
group. The writer does not have to con- 
cern himself with illustrations. 

I believe a writer should familiarize him- 
self with children’s books generally, and 
tell a good story, not plan for an age group. 


Oxtca EDMOND 
MacRae Smith Co., 225 S. 15th St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


We publish some -books in this age group. 
Although many of our books are listed as 
for the 12-16 group they are frequently 
read by 10-12-year-olds. We publish 16-20 
books a year. Most of them are in the 12- 
16 group, some 8-12, none younger. 
Quality of writing is more important 
than subject matter. We are interested in 
adventure stories, sports stories, girls’ ro- 
mances, mysteries, historicals. Since we try 
to have a balanced list each season, it’s not 
fair to say that we’re more interested in 
one classification than another, We're in- 
creasingly interested in non-fiction. Best to 
query us on projects first, though. 
Manuscripts are rejected for pedestrian, 
unimaginative writing more than any other 
reason. As for plot, my pet bugaboo is the 
family in which one or both parents are 
absent: father is either dead or in South 
America, mother is away for some reason, 
children are on their own to an unrealistic 
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CAREERS IN WRITING 
Careers in Religious Journalism. 
Wolsele 
Characters Make Your Story 


. $2.50 
4.00 


woo 

Free Lance Writing for a Living. 2.75 
Kearney 

How te Write for Money. . . 1.50 

oodford 

How to Write a Story and Sell It. 2.95 
St. Johns 

Narrative Technique..... 


Uzzei 
111 Don’ts for Writers 
Elwoo 


same 7] Guice to Writing 
Lait 
Science-Fiction Handbook 


de Camp 

Successful Interviewing 
Harral 

Writers: Here’s How 


3.75 
. 1.00 


eid 
Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 
steyee 
Writing for the Screen . 3.00 
Beranger 
Writing a Biography. . . £3 
Bowen 
Writing of Fiction, The 4:50 
offman 
Writing to Sell 2.75 
Meredith 
Your Creative Power 3.50 
Osborn 


ARTICLE WRITING 
How to Write and Sell 
Non-Fiction 
Hal Borland 

Spare Time Article etnies for 

one 

Lederer 
Technique i in Article Writing 


$3.50 


Write for Trade Journals 
arrison 
Writing Non-Fiction 
Campbell 
CARTOONING 
Basic Drawing 
riscilla 


How to Create Ga 
Cartoon Consultants 


DETECTIVE WRITING 
Encyclopedia of Criminology 
ern Criminal Investigation 
Soderman @ O’Connell 
Mystery Writer’s Handbook 
rean 
Writing Detective and Mystery 
Fiction 
Burack 


JUVENILE WRITING 
Children’s Book Field 
olby 
Writing for Young Children 
_ , Lewis 
Writing Juvenile Fiction 
itney 


FEBRUARY 
BOOK SPECIAL 


Television Writing and Selling 
Roberts 


A practicing TV script editor 
outlines the entire process of 
writing for TV from idea 
through actual production. 


Special price $5.00 
(regular price $5.75) 


. 2.00 | 
. 3.50 | 





| Plots that Sell 


| 36 Dramatic Situations 


| First Principles of Verse 








SELECTED By the editors of 
WritTEr’s Dicest as the most 
authoritative and helpful for 
writers wishing to learn more 
about their profession. You’re 
entitled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days if 
not thoroughly satisfied. 





MARKETS REFERENCE 
Editor and Publisher Syndicate 
Section 1 
Protection and Marketing ‘of 
Literary Property 
ittenberg 
Where and How to Sell Your 
Pictures 
Writer’s Market 
Jones & Mathieu 


NOVEL WRITING 


Craft of Novel Writing 
urac 
How to Write a Novel 
Komroff Touch Typing in Ten Lessons 
Novel in the Making | Webster’s New World Dictionary, 
O’Hara thumb indexed 6 
Technique of the Novel Western Words 


zze 


American Thesaurus of Slang 
Berry and Van den Bark 
| Dictionary of American Proverbs 
Dictionary of Thoughts 
Encyclopedia of Superstitions 
| English Grammar Simplified 
Manual of Copyright Practice 
: Nicholson 
Phrase Finder 
Practical Handbook of Better 
English 
Colby 
Rapid Vocabulary Builder 
Roget's Thesaurus 


PLAYWRITING 


Playwright at Work 
Van Druten | 
Pointers on Playwriting 
Niggli 
Summer Theatres 


PLOTTING AND REVISION 

Basic Formulas of Fiction 
Foster } Elwoo 

How to Revise Your Own Stories 2 Writers: Try Short Shorts 

amilton et 

Writing Magazine Fiction 
Campbell 

Writing the Confession Story 
Polti | Collett 

Writing: Advice and Devices 
Campbell 


POETRY AND VERSE 


An ito ks Poetry -O 
ae amy oo ad How to Write for Television 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 3.00 | SUTMER 
ood How to Write Jokes 
3.00 eznic 
Hillyer Television Plays 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 6.00 jhayefsky 
Wood Television Writing 
Writing and Selling Greeting Card | Greene 
erse Television Writing and Selling 
Barr Roberts 
Writing Light Verse 2.75 Writing for 
rmour Seldes 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Professional Short Story Writing 4.50 
Mowery 
2.00 


| Short Story Writing 
Tremaine 

| Short Story Writing for a Profit.. 2.75 
Blackiston 

| Write the Short Short 4.00 

3.00 

3.50 


2.79 


simmons 


TV AND RADIO 


| Eric Heath’s Writing for 
Television 


1.00 


Television 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid: 


Payment of $ enclosed 
Name 


Address 


ne 























POEMS 


Wanted to be set to music. 

Any subject. Send Poems today. 

* Immediate consideration. 

* Phonograph Records Made 
Five Star Music Masters, 457 Beacon Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurate — Neat — Prompt 
50c per 1000 words 
Return postage extra 


D. PAULLAN 
R. 1405 — 130 N. Wells St., 


YOU CAN MAKE 
EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


We guarantee you can produce fillers, trade journal articles, 
photo- gad nleature aie and material for the outdoor, 
action maga es, and get fast checks and bylines. Send today 
for free 3, Goo “word illustrated folder and learn how to ‘‘write 


sabe THE NON-FICTION PRESS 
Dept. S, Box 1008 Giendale, Calif. 





Chicago, Ill. 








DONG: WRITERS-POETS—SPECIAL OFFER: 


Up. ate melody put to to word 
che os OO! We-supply ‘‘hit’ 
to fit your words exactly. DETAILS: 
the right ways, into channels for success, Have your son 
Ee sw OME’' was produced. Others: ‘*‘ 
DAYS ARE OVER’’, ‘‘CAN'T YOU SEE T 
THROUGH?'', ‘‘JUST TO HAVE YOU NEAR ME’’, etc., etc. 
Send today and be on your way at song-writing! The writers of 
today are the stars of tomorrow! Rules for song-writing, $1.00. 
oe oe “3 by every song-writer and poet: Rhyming Dictionary 


PARAMOUNT, Box 1, Station C Toledo, Ohio 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
a instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on white gees. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6. 


A A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly and accurately typed to specifications: 
50 cents per 1,000 words; other typing services 
rendered; mail flat ppd. 

ROBERTA ROBINSON 
10 Bancal Court BAldwin 4-3694 











Napa, Calif. 





CONFESSIONS! 


Get into this well paying market where beginners are welcome. 
We handle confessions only. No other stories accepted for 
criticism or sales. 

Our service is personaliaed. e work with you in a market 
where the absence of by- en — you an even chance with 


Story criticism: $1 per 1600 ods; $5 minimum, Rates for 
outlines and other services on request. 


DORIS KRAKOWER ASSOCIATES 
GPO Box 1052 New York 1, N. Y. 
(Publishers of CONFESSION YEARBOOK) 





GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 

for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 

for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 

respondence requires return postage. 
BATALI NEWELL 


2964 Aviation, jemi 33, Florida 
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extent. I much prefer stories with a com- 
plete family. 

If the characterization is good and the 
writing imaginative and original, we can 
usually fix up plot troubles. 

Authors shouldn’t give illustrations a sec- 
ond thought, unless the book calls for pho- 
tographs in which case we may need his 
help. 

Lengths run about 40,000 to 55,000 
words. All our books are published on a 
royalty basis, which is never less than 10% 
of the retail price of the book. Send manu- 
scripts to Olga Edmond, Macrae Smith 
Company, 225 South 15th Street, Phila- 
delphia 2, Penna. 


Mary PFEIFFER 
Westminster Press, Witherspoon Bld¢g.. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


We use a few books for the 8 to 11 and 
9 to 12-year-olds. In 1956 we published 
only two titles in these age groups but could 
use aS many as six a year. We use only 
fiction. Plots should be based on the do- 
ings of a boy and girl with the boy slightly 
older. Wholesome family background is 
essential. Pets and lots of humor help a 
story for these age groups. The humor 
must be that which children would enjoy, 
not what a grown-up thinks children enjoy. 

If would-be authors of children’s books 
read some of the popular’ present-day 
authors they would learn a great deal. Just 
because the author’s own children like his 
tale of little Johnny Chipmunk it doesn’t 
follow that an editor is going to greet it 
with the same enthusiasm. Stay away from 
fantasy. Few people can bring it off. Para- 
phrases of THE LITTLEST ANGEL and t!° 
donkey who carried the Christ Child come 
in by the dozens. Omit these subjects. 

Art directors do not approve of authors 
sending in illustrations. The publisher will 
attend to getting a book illustrated. 30,000 
to 45,000 words for the age groups I have 
mentioned. Royalty basis. 





(More Juvenile Markets in March and 
April issues. ) 
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Monica Dickens, authoress of 11 best 
selling novels—including “One Pair of _ its 
Hands,” “One Pair of Feet’? and “The 
Winds of Heaven,” successful columnist, 
great granddaughter of Charles Dickens, 
states: “I have had a personal interest in 
Palmer Institute for over a year because 


Another Famous Author Endorses Palmer Training 


a member of my family has been one of 
students. The thoroughness of its 
teaching techniques and frankness in 
criticizing student efforts have greatly im- 
pressed me. I feel certain that any per- 
son with a sincere desire to write will 
benefit greatly from its course.” 


ToWriters Who Want toMake 
More Than $6,000 a Year 


Here's How Palmer 
vwraduates Are Succeeding 


Graduate Reports 
Second Sale 


“Your course was 
very helpful, as well 
as enjoyable. I 
appreciated the 
encouragement of- 
fered by the in- 
structors whose sole 
interest seemed to 
Le the guiding of students into suc- 
c-ssful careers. The well-ordered, 
simplified way the text was pre- 
sented made it easy to grasp and 
ciearly understand. I would also 
like to report my second sale. Home 
Life Magazine, which is probably, 
the largest magazine in the South. 
bought a 1,000 word story.” 
David L. Hanson, Byron, Georgia. 





Makes $250 
MacFadden Sale 


“Just sold my first 
confession story for 
$250—and what a 
thrill! As a recent 
Palmer graduate, I 
can look back now 
and see the impor- 
tance of your les- 
sons on premise and motivation. 
Your course certainly tied in neatly 
to help make my story salable.” 
Frences E. Lang, Bellwood, Ill. 





Graduate Attains 
Broadcasting 
Success 
“T have five ra- 
dio shows each 
week, fifteen min- 
utes a day, and I 
write all my own 
scripts. My show is 
‘ibid called, ‘Captain 
d Timer Tales.’ In addtion, I 
! ve a show on TV five days each 
‘ek. Palmer certainly has helped 
. Your script writing course is 
ellent. In fact, I keep all the 
sons handy all the time—-sort of 
Palmer Institute Encyclopedia.” 
James Winburn, Tacoma, Wash. 





Are you satisfied with your present income? Or are 
anxious to attain more worthwhile, steady sales? It may not be 
because you lack the talent aecessary to be an accomplished 
writer that success seems slow in coming your way. Perhaps 
you, like many other beginning Palmer students, merely need to 
acquire the professional techniques which editors are looking 
for. This is the kind of home-study training which Palmer has 
been giving for 40 years in helping writers find the most 
direct road to recognition and financial success. 


you 


Editors are quick to agree the demand is greater today than 
ever before for interesting, well-written manuscripts. In fact. 
many writers are already taking advantage of this present need 
and are selling more material at higher rates. 

If you really want to make a success of your writing, you 
owe it to yourself to find out how Palmer's thorough training 
and individual guidance by professional writers will help you. 
Palmer's unique training prepares you for NOT just one field 
of writing, but for all: short stories, novels, mysteries, TV-radio 
scripts, and feature articles. 


FREE LESSON SHOWS HOW 


To learn more abcut how your income may be increased, 
we urge you to investigate Palmer training. Just send for this 
generous free offer: Typical lesson of our proven home-study 
course plus 40-page book. “The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” 
describing your opportunities. It is quite possible this will be 
the important turning point in your career. Send for your 
Free Lesson Material and Book. No obligation. No salesman 
will call. Send now before you forget. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Since 1917 Accredited: National Home Study Council 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-27 Approved 
Hollywood 28, California 
Mail this reminder coupon or send postcard 


FREE Palmer Institute of Authorship 















The Art 
of Writing 
Salable 
Stories 





1580 N. Sycamore 
Hotiywood 28, Calif., Desk J-27 


1 Please send me free typical lesson package and book, ‘‘The Art of Writing 
: Salable Stories.” which explains how you help beginning writers get 
i started and experienced writers increase their income. 

' Mrs r] 

1 Mis, > 

¢ Mr. 3 

1 

Address 

1 

' . “ 

, Cty Zone State 

1 Please orint clearly. Veterans check here (1) 











For Best Results With 


YOUR BOOK 


Consult a Book Writer 


E ARE LIVING in an age 
“(@) of specialization when 

doctors, lawyers and 
tradesmen alike devote themselves 
to a single field of activity, thereby 
becoming more adept in their skills. 
When I handle book material every 
day, to the exclusion of all other 
types of writing, | come to know 
more about books than | ever could 
otherwise. 

It is necessary that I know publishing trends, editorial policies 
and the kind of writing that will sell. I must also be able to spot 
any literary flaw in a manuscript and know how to correct it. Above 
all, | must be versatile, for I receive all types of manuscripts and 
they have to be handled with equal care and insight. 


YT oo ere 


When your book reaches me, it will be given the same attention 
accorded my books, all of which have been published. From me 
you receive no extravagant promises, no sales pressure, no impressive 


TOTTI 


T 
AVS 


name-dropping. I provide competent service—no more, no less. 


baa 


Send me your manuscript for appraisal. But first, 
write for my free descriptive pamphlet entitled BOOK 
WRITING HELP. It explains my services in detail. 


Ure 
AA 


TACT I 
~~ — 





> 


Your analysis was a revelation and so filled with constructive advice as to 
be worth its weight in gold. I'd really have been lost without it. Feeling as 
I do that nothing happens by chance alone, I must have been guided to 
finding the magazine with your ad in it. I thank you for your work and 
am glad I chose you as a consultant. —James E. BLoom. 


LITERARY CONSULTANT winnarran' Seacw. catir 
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